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On the cover: With more than 
70 residents, Asia House (formerly 
the dormitory of the Graduate 
School of Theology) is Oberlin’s 
largest program house. Serving 
Asian meals twice a week and 
featuring frequent movies and lec- 
tures on Asian topics, the quad- 
rangle is campus home for many 
Asian nationals, Asian Americans, 
and other students interested in 
Asian affairs. The building is 
among those to be improved with 
funds from a recent bond issue. 
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Oberlin College yy 
Financial Report 
1984-1985 


by Dayton E. Livingston 


Oberlin’s vice president for business and 
finance talks about sources and uses of in- 
come, expenditures per student, the en- 
dowment, investment performance, and 
more in this financial report for the 1984—- 
1985 school year. Tables and charts offer 
additional detail for number-lovers. 


Donald Newlands ’86: 28 
Mixing Mudd 

with Corn 

by Rebecca Ganzel 


“The College library epitomizes the archi- 
tecture that sets Oberlin apart from its sur- 
roundings,” says Newlands. The creator 
of Corn Wall, a sculpture that lasted 48 
hours in September, executed the work to 
“create a simultaneity of place.” It looked 
good, too. 
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Science Report, Conference 


Concerning the report Educating America’s Sct- 
entists: The Role of the Research Colleges (Sum- 
mer 1985 Oberlin Alumni Magazine), !'m not 
surprised that the high-quality liberal arts 
schools have been shown superior to the univer- 
sities in educating scientists at the undergradu- 
ate level. And among the elite liberal arts col- 
leges, | hope and expect Oberlin to prove among 
the very best. 

Gifted professors who really love to teach, pro- 
fessors who not only are scholars but who un- 
derstand young people, are the invaluable assets 
of small liberal arts colleges. | can never ade- 
quately express the appreciation | feel for the 
dozens of outstanding professors of my era. One 
need only recite the names of Charles H.A. Wa- 
ger, Robert A. Jelliffe, Clarence Ward, Harry N. 
Holmes, Lawrence E. Cole, Frederick B. Artz, 
Walter M. Horton, and a dozen others to awaken 
rich memories among alumni. | believe such 
alumni will want to contribute to assurance that 
such professors will be at Oberlin in the years 
ahead. 

Donald R. Longman °32 
Los Altos Hills, California 


Another Viewpoint on 
Solving Apartheid 


The essays on apartheid in South Africa (“How 
Should Oberlin Work Toward Ending Apart- 
heid?,” Summer 1985 Oberlin Alumni Magazine) 
were helpful and contained some refreshing 
ideas. However, I noticed that there was no con- 
tribution from a religious point of view. 

It is my conviction that men and women of 
faith have contributed and will contribute to the 
solution of this problem in the name of God. 

Irving Beal *41 
Boonville, New York 


Robert Mack 
Sends Warm Regards 


I regret that I don’t have time to personally an- 
swer each card and note I have received in re- 
sponse to my article “Lessons from Living with 
Cancer” (Spring 1985 OAM). 
However, be assured that | am grateful for 
your words and appreciative of your thoughts. 
Flow gently with your river, 
Robert Mack ’51 
Seattle, Washington 


Importance 
of the Scriptures 


I read the article on the Oberlin Torah (Spring 
1985 OAM) with much interest and also enjoyed 
the photographs. 

| have a great interest in the Scriptures and 
have read most of them since becoming a born- 
again follower of Messiah. | have found God’s 
Word truly to be “a lamp unto my feet and a light 
unto my path” (Psalm 119: 105). 

As Oberlin continues to teach a love for the 
Scriptures, it will continue to fulfill the original 
purpose of the College. 

Anne Cole Brown ’61 
Ashland, Virginia 


Fundraising Story 
Raises Hackles 


In “OC Fundraisers: Their Time is Money” (Sum- 
mer 1985 OAM) it is written than less than 5 per- 
cent of the hundreds of volunteers participating 
in last spring’s phonathon were faculty. Students, 
alumni, and College staff, in contrast, each con- 
stituted a much higher percentage. Was the poor 
faculty representation due to lack of interest? 
That hardly seems likely. 

Paul Kimlicka °78 

Bloomington, Indiana 


As a moderate contributor who supports many 
causes and is faced with many competing re- 
quests, | am not encouraged to continue to con- 
tribute to the alumni fund when I see the maga- 
zine printed on such expensive stock and read 
long articles in it about the outstanding fund- 
raising success. 

Donors want every possible penny of their 
money at work serving the students, and they 
want to donate to causes where it is most 
needed. 

Robert E. Field ’58 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


So far our mail is running two to one in favor of 
the new magazine format, with the new paper 
increasing the cost of each copy by less than two 
cents. Improving the graphic design of the maga- 
zine is part of a total effort to attract more read- 
ers to its content, for the benefit of both the read- 
ers and the College. As stated in the summer 
issue, the article on fundraising success was in- 
tended to give credit to the many hardworking 
volunteers who have been responsible for that 
success. Donors who wish to contribute only to 
specific causes have always had the option of di- 
recting their contributions to scholarships, aca- 
demic-program support, or whatever College 
need they judge most important.—Ed. 
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Tangible Remembrance 
for Stan McLaughlin 


Upon receiving my first OAM in years, | was sad- 
dened to read of the death of my old teacher and 
mentor, Stan McLaughlin. Many Thanks to Herr 
Baltes for his moving letter. (See Summer 1985 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine.—Ed.) 

The last time I heard from Stan (maybe a year 
ago), he said he was in his “cheese days,” as op- 
posed to “salad days,” and had lost his eyesight 
but clearly not his vision. Those of us who 
worked with him will not forget his impish wit, 
his warmth, and, most of all, his commitment to 
good theatre. 

| [am making a] contribution in his name to be 
used for some purpose connected with the 
drama.... For many years Stan’s true home 
was Hall Auditorium; he made it mine for four 
exciting years. Perhaps others who knew him 
would like to help remember in some tangible 
way a man whose love and charm touched so 
many of us. 

Barbara Joseph Herzberg ‘60 
Princeton, New Jersey 


One More 
on Census Blues 


I threw out my alumni questionnaire because it 
asked whether | had any children, now de- 
ceased, who'd attended Oberlin. The is the most 
insensitive, tackiest question I’ve ever seen on a 
survey. Well, the second tackiest. Top honors go 
to the surveyer who interrupted dinner to ask 
whether I'd made plans for the disposal of my 
mortal remains. 
Surely Oberlin can seek data more intelli- 
gently, persuasively, and humanely than this. 
Mary Morris Heiberger "68 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
PS. The “new” magazine is great. 


Betty Coed Reconsidered 


The following letter to the editor, predating Mrs. 
Boyers’s letter reprinted in the Summer 1985 
OAM by 14 years, is an authoritative piece writ- 
ten on the subject of coeds at Oberlin. 


A recent writer to the Alumni Magazine seems 
to think that we are going back on Oberlin tradi- 
tions and in some way reflecting upon Oberlin 
womanhood in using the term “coed.” | plead 
guilty to the use of the term but certainly not to 
any intended lack of gallantry. 

It is true that the words “coeducation” and 
“coed” were not in use in Oberlin a hundred 
years ago. “Female students” attended Oberlin 
under the plan of “joint education of the sexes.” 
Later the females became “young ladies” and 
then “college girls.” The word “girl,” historians 
of the English language say, originally had some 
unfavorable connotations, yet few women ob- 
ject to its use today. 

There is much of interest in the articles on “co- 
education” and “coed” in the new Dictionary of 
American English put out by the University of 
Chicago. | discovered the first two recorded uses 
of the former term in the Pennsylvania School 
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Journal of 1852 and 1854, and furnished the cita- 
tions to the editors of the Dictionary through Mr. 
Robert Lang, then of the Oberlin library staff. 
Though the word was not used in Oberlin in the 
earliest years, our own President Fairchild first 
gave it wide currency in his classic address on 
“The Coeducation of the Sexes” delivered be- 
fore a meeting of college administrators in 1867. 
After the publication of this address in the Amer- 
ican Journal of Education in 1868 “coeducation” 
appeared in all sorts of books and periodicals. 
Though the Dictionary does not mention it, | 
have found numerous instances where the word 
specifically referred to coeducation of the races 
as well as, or instead of, the sexes. Of course the 
prefix used might apply to the education fo- 
gether of groups of individuals diverse in any 
particular characteristic. Its present well-under- 
stood meaning has grown entirely out of long 
and common usage. 

“Coed” appears in the dictionary as a collo- 
qualism first noted in 1900 meaning, of course, a 
young woman college student. By 1907 it was 
being used in the eminently respectable /nde- 
pendent. | believe it has been legitimatized by 
practically universal current usage in the last 
generation and is a useful part of the living 
American language of 1944. 


Both of these words mean, not what their de- 
rivatives would indicate, but simply what usage 
has determined they shall mean. No present-day 
American would have to be told that “coed” 
means woman student and not “man student.” It 
might mean Negro student, or old student, or 
foreign student, but it doesn’t. It means coed, 
and the word has all the flavor given to it by 
generations of actual living coeds. 

Most Oberlin girls are willing to bear the appe- 
lation. | was recently a speaker at a dinner of the 
Oberlin Y.W.C.A. and took the opportunity to ask 
if any present objected to-being called coeds. Af- 
ter some hesitation, one young lady raised her 
hand. 

All in all, it seems to me that Oberlin might 
find a more vital cause to sponsor than a crusade 
not to call coeds “coeds.” 


The letter printed above appeared in the mag- 
azine’s August 1944 issue and was authored by 
the late eminent Oberlin historian Robert S. Flet- 
cher ’20. 


William Bigglestone 
Oberlin College Archivist 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Trustee Investment Policy: A Correction 


The Summer 1985 Oberlin Alumni Magazine 
printed a summary of Oberlin College’s policy 
on South Africa in the article “How Should 
Oberlin Work Toward Ending Apartheid?” The 
summary was erroneously identified as having 
been “stated by the College’s Board of Trustees.” 
The full trustee policy as passed by the board is: 


1. Oberlin College is committed to educating 
its students so that they can understand and 
address the concerns of the world. 

2. South Africa’s racial policies and practices 
are repugnant to the ideals upon which 
Oberlin College was founded. 

3. The College seeks to encourage those ac- 
tions and measures which will lead to the 
full political, economic, legal and social par- 
ticipation of all South Africans in their na- 
tional life. 

4. Disinvestment (withdrawal of American 
corporate investment from South Africa) 
will not necessarily nor alone accelerate 
positive political change in South Africa. 

5. Divestment of corporate stock by the Col- 
lege will not necessarily nor alone bring 
about disinvestment. 

6. Nevertheless, Oberlin College as an investor 
can and should play a role, however limited, 
in influencing responsible corporate behav- 
ior in relation to South Africa. This role in- 
cludes voting on and even initiating share- 
holder resolutions, and, in the following 
instances, divesting of stock in corporations 
doing business in South Africa. 

7. Oberlin College shall not buy or hold stocks 
in any corporation which does business in 
South Africa and which is not a signatory of 
the “Sullivan Codes of Conduct for Compan- 
ies Operating in South Africa.” This section 


applies only to companies with 25 or more 
employees in South Africa. 

8. Any such signatory corporation must be 
rated in Category I or II by the most recent 
annual Sullivan Principles monitoring pro- 
cedure. Stocks in corporations not so rated 
after one year shall be sold. 

9. Oberlin College shall not buy or hold stocks 
in any corporation which operates in any of 
South Africa’s homelands. 

10. Oberlin College shall not buy or hold stocks 
in any corporation which operates in Nami- 
bia. 

11. Oberlin College shall not buy or hold stocks 
in any corporation which markets Kruger- 
rands. 


12. Oberlin College shall not buy or hold stocks 
in any corporation which during the pre- 
vious year has made or renewed loans to 
the South African government or to any 
agency controlled by South African govern- 
ment. 

13. Oberlin College shall not buy or hold stocks 
in any corporation which is found by an en- 
forcement agency of the United States gov- 
ernment to be in violation of any U.S. regu- 
lation or law governing commerce between 
the U.S. and South Africa. 

14. Oberlin College shall not buy or hold stocks 
in any corporation which fails to respond to 
requests from the College for disclosure of 
information regarding any of the above 
points. 

15. The Administration shall monitor the Col- 
lege’s investment portfolio on a regular ba- 
sis, report quarterly to the Board actions 
taken to comply with this policy, and publi- 
cize actions taken. 
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Repor Caner esident 


1984-1985 


S. Frederick Starr 


I. OUT OF THE FRYING PAN: 
Beyond Identity Crisis 


Back in 1977 the Oberlin Alumni Associa- 
tion organized one of the first commence- 
ment symposia. The title, advertised as 
“very timely at Oberlin these days,” was 
ominous: “The Identity Crisis of the Lib- 
eral Arts College.” As if to underscore the 


urgency of the topic, the Oberlin Alumni 


Magazine published a detailed transcript 
of the proceedings. 

Reading that account today, one gets 
the impression that Oberlin—and the best 
liberal arts colleges generally—had 
placed themselves in Charles Grandison 
Finney’s famous “anxious seat.” There 
were good reasons for doing so. The ideal 
of educating the whole person was under 
attack from many quarters. The demands 
of remedial training, intended to correct 
shortcomings in preparation provided by 
secondary schools, and of preprofessional 
training to prepare students for graduate 
study, threatened to leave little room for 
undergraduate education as such. Mean- 
while a new career-oriented philistinism 
turned its back on the roots of our civiliza- 
tion in favor of false notions of relevance. 

Such developments caused a flagging of 
faith in the mission of undergraduate edu- 
cation in the liberal arts and sciences. This 
was the identity crisis that the 1977 com- 
mencement symposium explored. It was 
felt on dozens of campuses nationwide. 
Sensing that something was amiss in the 
liberal arts colleges, potential applicants 
began shifting their interests elsewhere. 
Many donors reduced or withheld their 
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support, thus denying to liberal arts col- 
leges the means that could facilitate their 
renewal. 

No such symposium was held in 1984- 
85, either at Oberlin or on any other lib- 
eral arts campus. Far from pondering 
their identities, these same schools were 
now busily reaffirming their traditional 
strengths. Research showing that liberal 
arts graduates advanced more rapidly in 
their careers than graduates of “how to” 
courses had given the lie to the philistines. 
Another study—this one by Oberlin’s own 
Office of Institutional Research—had re- 
vealed that the best liberal arts colleges 
outshine even the research universities in 
their undergraduate education of future 
leaders of science. Moreover, by the mid- 
’80s the public seemed more ready to ac- 
knowledge the need for a clear moral di- 
mension in education at all levels. Acting 
on these affirmations, that same public 
had become more generous toward 
America’s private colleges. 

All this has given heart to friends of the 
liberal arts and sciences. Campus leaders 
and alumni have begun standing up for 
the ideals that their colleges embody. At 
Oberlin and elsewhere, a new missionary 
spirit has appeared, linked with the past 
but directed toward the future. Rather 
than seeking merely to survive, the better 
colleges are now asking how they might 
best prepare themselves to educate 
America’s future leaders over the long 
run. 


1. Livelier Times in the 
Recruiting of Students 


This turnabout is manifest on the national 
level in the rise of applications to liberal 
arts colleges. Between 1983 and 1985, 
Oberlin and 16 of the other leading liberal 
arts colleges* experienced on the aver- 
age a 16 percent increase in applications 
(see Graph 1). The number of applicants 
to Oberlin grew by 20 percent in these 
two years, moving it from 10th to ninth 
among its competitor colleges. The appli- 
cant pool at Oberlin in 1984-85 was the 
second largest in the College's history. 
Thanks to the enlarged number of ap- 
plications, the percentage of those admit- 
ted to Oberlin declined to 61, down from a 
high of 70 in 1982. Increasingly, Oberlin’s 
applicants were students who also applied 
to others of the most selective universities 
and colleges, indicating a basic upward re- 
positioning of Oberlin in the minds of 
many applicants. Scholastic Aptitude Test 
(SAT) scores at all the leading colleges 
jumped upward, the rise at Oberlin being 
sufficiently strong to move it from 11th to 
10th place among the competitive group. 
As late as 1983 the better colleges were 
still dropping further behind the universi- 


*The colleges identified on the basis of their 
incidence of shared applications with Oberlin 
are Amherst, Bowdoin, Carleton, Colgate, 
Connecticut, Grinnell, Hamilton, Haverford, 
Kenyon, Middlebury, Pomona, Reed, 
Swarthmore, Vassar, Wesleyan, and Williams. 
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1. FRESHMAN APPLICATIONS 
TO OBERLIN 
AND TO ITS PRIMARY 
COLLEGE COMPETITORS 
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President S. Frederick Starr addressed mem- 
bers of the Class of 1989 and their parents 


during orientation convocation in Finney 
Chapel this September 


ties in many indices of applicant strength; 
in 1984-85 this gap for the first time began 
to narrow. 

Generations of Oberlinians have wor- 
ried that their college might wrong- 
headedly begin emulating eastern institu- 
tions. In recent years the reverse has been 
occurring, as eastern colleges adopted co- 
education, expanded their sizes, and 
rushed to build up their programs in mu- 
sic and the arts. This emulation of Oberlin 
by other schools may well continue, as 
the rate of increase in the number of ap- 
plications to Oberlin outpaces the growth 
rate of its eastern competition. 

Still other factors suggest that an 
Oberlin education is increasingly attrac- 
tive to some of the nation’s most promis- 
ing young men and women. Last year 
Oberlin recruited more National Merit 
Scholars for 1985's freshman class than 
were enrolled in the entire College five 
years ago, leaving Oberlin second only to 
Carleton among colleges in this regard. In 
two years the number of high-school-class 
presidents, student-body leaders, newspa- 
per or literary-magazine editors, varsity 
captains, and youth-group heads in the 
freshman class has risen by 250 percent. 

Finally, a greater diversity is evident 
among entering freshmen. Members of 
the entering class are drawn from a wider 
variety of secondary schools, from more 
regions of the country, and from more di- 
verse social backgrounds than were 
members of any other class in recent 
years. Since 1982-83 the number of black 
students matriculating at Oberlin has 
grown by 34 percent, of Asian-Americans 


by 10 percent, and Latinos by 41 percent 
(see Graph 2). The 19 percent increase 
this year over last in the number of blacks 
entering in the fall makes the black pres- 
ence in the freshman class stronger at 
Oberlin than that at any other of our main 
competitor schools. 


2. The Revival of Support 
from Family and Friends 


Such favorable auspices do not appear by 
accident. They are due not only to the im- 
proved national climate for education in 
the liberal arts and sciences, but also to 
hard work by many members of the 
Oberlin community. This past year OC’s 
admissions officers visited 642 high 
schools, compared to 360 the year before. 
Equally important are the efforts of 
alumni and friends of the College, thou- 
sands of whom have contributed time to 
work in behalf of the same educational 
values that were being questioned only 
recently. Meanwhile, the continuing 
growth of alumni participation in the An- 
nual Fund has moved Oberlin from last to 
eighth place among the 17 leading liberal 


‘arts colleges. Membership in the John 


Frederick Oberlin Society for the first 
time broke 500, with nonalumni interest 
showing a particularly marked increase. 
The newly established President’s Circle 
enlisted 40 sustaining friends of the Col- 
lege. 

This show of confidence triggered ma- 
jor gifts, notably the new chair in the hu- 
manities established by Donald Longman 
'32 and his wife, Anne Longman. Corpo- 
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rations and foundations, both public and 
private, increasingly acknowledge 
Oberlin’s distinctive contribution to edu- 
cation in the liberal arts and sciences. 
Over the past three years the College has 
moved from last among the 17 leading lib- 
eral arts schools to eighth place in the 
amount of money being received from 
corporations and private foundations. 
The award of $970,000 from the National 
Endowment for the Humanities this last 
year was the second largest federal grant 
in Oberlin’s history. 

What is the significance of these data? 
At one level, they reconfirm the turn- 
around observed a year ago, and they 
show that progress along new lines can be 
sustained. To the extent that some of the 
other leading colleges are showing analo- 
gous figures, the data suggest a broader 
and more significant shift within Ameri- 
can higher education. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the ideal of education in 
the liberal arts and sciences is undergoing 
revival everywhere, and that Oberlin is 
establishing itself among the leaders of 
this new current. Stated differently, these 
data suggest that the crisis of identity ob- 
served in 1977 at Oberlin—and nation- 
wide among colleges—has now passed. 


3. Renewal on Campus 


Oberlin’s strong performance in the cru- 
cial areas of recruitment and fundraising 
is both a cause and an effect of significant 
new tendencies on campus. The steady 


order to meet new curricular demands in 
fields such as computer science. 

Within an academic community no sign 
indicates decay more clearly than the rise 
of centrifugal tendencies among depart- 
ments and professors as they move off in 
individual directions to the neglect of 
common goals. Conversely, no evidence 
of revival is surer than the assertion of 
centripetal forces, i.e., a willingness to af- 
firm the common intellectual and human 
links between scholars and disciplines. 
The year 1984-85 saw several instances of 
centripetal tendencies at work at Oberlin. 
A series of freshman colloquia created 
with help from the Andrew W. Mellon 
Foundation dealt with topics which, by 
their nature, cannot adequately be 
treated with the tools of only one disci- 
pline. Thus, the colloquium “The U.S., So- 
cial Change, and Latin America: Cross- 
Cultural Perspectives” is taught jointly by 
historian Clayton R. Koppes and sociolo- 
gist William P. Norris. Among scientists, 
several meetings at the divisional (as op- 
posed to departmental) level helped de- 
fine concerns that transcend single disci- 
plines. In order to stimulate faculty-wide 
discussion in the Conservatory, Dean 
David Boe invited composer Gunther 
Schuller, violinist Joseph Silverstein, and 
University of Illinois Conservatory Dean 
Robert Bays each to visit Oberlin for sev- 
eral days. In the same spirit, the Conserva- 
tory created a new Jazz Committee, 
drawing on faculty from diverse areas, to 


The ideal of education in the liberal arts and sciences ts 
undergoing revival everywhere, and Oberlin is establishing 
itself among the leaders of this new current. 


revival of Oberlin’s fortunes encourages a 
confidence that problems can be carefully 
defined and, over time, effectively ad- 
dressed. An example is the trustees’ deci- 
sion to lift the decade-old freeze on faculty 
hiring. Imposed as a means of containing 
the growth of fixed costs, the freeze 
achieved that end during a period of fi- 
nancial retrenchment. With firm budget- 
ary controls now in place throughout the 
institution, it will be possible from time to 
time to add new faculty positions while 
containing overall costs. This changed sit- 
uation is already stimulating valuable dis- 
cussion within the faculty regarding the 
College’s curricular needs. It also has 
helped create a climate in which the fac- 
ulty has for the first time been willing to 
redesignate existing faculty positions in 
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undergird and advise the emerging pro- 
gram in that area. 

The same centripetal tendency is evi- 
dent in the faculty’s willingness to look 
into the curriculum as a whole. Back in 
1972-73 the College of Arts and Sciences 
abolished distributional requirements. By 
1978 nonmandatory guidelines were in- 
troduced in the expectation that students 
would voluntarily design well-rounded 
programs for themselves. During this past 
year, College Registrar Douglass S. 
Gardner reviewed student choices and 
found that fully 61.5 percent of humani- 
ties majors and 41.7 percent of majors in 
the social sciences failed to meet distribu- 
tional guidelines, especially in math and 
science. Fearing that it had inadvertently 
institutionalized C.P. Snow’s notion of 
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Ronald DiCenzo, associate professor of his- 
tory and East Asian studies, leads a class in 
the King Building. 


Oberlin’s long-range plans include renovat- 
ing campus dining facilities. 


“two cultures” separated by the lan- 
guages of words and numbers, the faculty 
resolved to undertake a fresh review of 
distributional expectations and of the cur- 
riculum as a whole. This review will be 
carried out during the 1985-86 academic 
year by a newly established committee of 
faculty and students. 


4. Social Witness, 

Oberlin Style 
A good litmus test of the quality of com- 
munity life at a college or university is 
how that community grapples with the 


great issues that command the public's at- 
tention. Are such issues seriously dis- 
cussed? Are all well-founded positions, 
even unpopular ones, accorded respectful 
attention? Does any side resort to coer- 
cion in its effort to pursuade others? 

On these matters Oberlin’s tradition is 
clear. The College community welcomes 
rather than avoids the opportunity to ad- 
dress the issues of the day. It often ad- 
dresses them with passion, but also with 
respect for diversity of views. As Charles 
Grandison Finney put it in his Memozrrs, 
“Our principle has been to accord to each 
other the right of private judgment.” 
Emeritus Professor Warren Taylor put it 
more succinctly: even in Oberlin’s enthu- 
siastic early years“... disagreement and 
tolerance were confluent.” 

Oberlin’s relationship to the Republic of 
South Africa was a subject of great con- 
cern in 1984-85, as it has been for a dec- 
ade. The College demonstrated its en- 
gagement with the issue by increasing its 
support for black South African students 
on campus to a level surpassing all but 
one other liberal arts college. When com- 
pared to universities nationwide, Oberlin 


is tied for fifth place in the number of 


scholarships it offers South African stu- 
dents. The President's Office initiated ef- 
forts to expand this program still further 
by enlisting other liberal arts colleges to 
join in sponsoring the education of future 
leaders of South Africa; in conjunction 
with other educational institutions, 
Oberlin also participated in various joint 


The faculty have resolved to undertake a fresh review of 
distributional expectations and of the curriculum as a whole. 


initiatives for reform in South Africa. 

Large segments of the Oberlin commu- 
nity, notably a considerable number of 
students and the General Faculty, felt that 
more was needed, specifically a phased 
divestment of stocks in firms doing busi- 
ness in South Africa. Still others favored 
holding such stocks, but on a highly selec- 
tive basis and on the condition that firms 
work actively for social betterment there. 
Eventually the trustees extended and 
tightened the existing policy, permitting 
qualified investment and requiring divest- 
ment in all cases of firms not actively en- 
gaged in social betterment in South 
Africa. Discussion of this painful issue is 
continuing as these lines are written. 

It is to Oberlin’s great credit that all par- 
ties in the college family have addressed 
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this problem with the intellectual rigor, 
moral sensitivity, and forbearance worthy 
of a great educational institution. All sides 
of the issue have been fully aired in the 
various forums and discussions, and even 
representatives of unpopular views have 
been treated with respect. All in all, the 
experience has proved Whitehead’s 
maxim that “a clash of doctrines is not a 
disaster; it is an opportunity.” 

No form of social witness is more dis- 
tinctly in the Oberlin grain than volun- 
tarism. As Professor Bongiorno wrote, in 
his pastoral work J. F. Friedrich Oberlin 
“constituted himself a sort of one-man 
Peace Corps in the desolate Ban de la 
Roche.” In Finney’s view, the “change of 


Oberlin’s purported identity crisis is past. 
Signs of revival and a renewed sense of 
mission can be detected in many areas. 
These developments, reinforced by the 
public’s increasing appreciation of the 
value of education in the liberal arts and 
sciences, give reason for optimism about 
the future. 

Yet optimism carries its own dangers. It 
can lead to unwarranted hyperbole and 
to its stepchild, complacency. It is for this 
reason that the Oberlin Review as early as 
1875 cautioned against the danger 
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heart” that was the essence of religious 
conversion led one naturally from egoism 
to altruism. In this report a year ago the 
decrease in voluntarist activity at Oberlin 
in 1974 was noted and regretted. Happily, 
the Reverend Susan McGarry, Oberlin’s 
campus minister, has reintroduced a pro- 
gram of volunteer assistance, to which 
many students are expected to contribute 
their services. Under the leadership of Ms. 
McGarry and the Committee on Religious 
Life, the campus ministry itself was fur- 
ther reorganized this year. For the first 
time, both the Hillel representative and 
the priest serving the Newman Society 
have been placed on an equal and colle- 
gial footing with the campus minister. 


‘ 


‘...1in our being satisfied with achieve- 
ments of the past, and lapsing into a state 
of conservatism.” 

Against such a possibility, an attempt 
was made in 1984-85 to identify and as- 
sess the various impending dangers that 
might affect Oberlin College. Announced 
on these pages a year ago, the process of 
long-range planning involved extensive 
discussions with faculty and trustees, and 
useful input from many individual stu- 
dents and from a Student Congress. The 
results were sobering. While the College 


A student finds a quiet place to read among 
the trees on the edge of Wilder Bowl. 


By the early 1990s the number of students 
enrolling in colleges and universities is ex- 
pected to swell again. 


increasingly thrives on a year-to-year ba- 
sis, it nonetheless faces daunting long- 
term problems. The fact that most other 
colleges face many of the same chal- 
lenges in the years ahead makes them no 
less serious for Oberlin. The failure to ad- 
dress any of them would have serious 
negative consequences stretching deep 
into the 21st century. 


1. An Undersupported Faculty 


During the 1960s Oberlin’s student body 
was increased by 600 persons, but with- 
out the addition of a proportionate num- 
ber of faculty members. As a result, 
Oberlin’s student/faculty ratio, once 
among the lowest in the country, dete- 
riorated. For the teaching staff, this meant 
additional responsibilities in the class- 
room, met only by reducing such impor- 
tant activities as private study, scholarly 
writing, and performance. The national 
decline in the qualifications of high school 
graduates contributed to the demands on 
faculty members. The Oberlin ideal of a 
committed teaching faculty that also 
makes original contributions to the arts 
and sciences was put at risk. 

The effects of these developments 
would doubtless have been even more 
pronounced during the 1970s had it not 
been for the abundant supply of highly 
qualified young scholars, scientists, and 
musicians. Oberlin, along with other lead- 
ing colleges and universities, was in a buy- 
er’s market. In spite of its exceptionally 
rigorous expectations in both teaching 
and scholarship, Oberlin continued to at- 
tract promising young men and women 
to its faculty. The College was unable to 
add positions in a number of crucial areas, 
however. Important fields such as Soviet 
studies, discrete mathematics, expository 
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writing, Latin American history, and eury- 
thmics were either neglected entirely or 
covered by teachers on temporary ap- 
pointments. Moreover, considerations of 
economy disinclined the faculty councils 
and deans to fill the positions of retiring 
professors with more highly paid senior 
scholars when recent graduate school 
alumni were available. Large numbers of 
“gypsy scholars” were also thrown into 
the breach. These men and women give 
generously of themselves to Oberlin’s stu- 
dents, but their attention is inevitably 
diverted by the need to secure appoint- 
ments elsewhere for the following year. In 
any given semester, up to 10 or 15 per- 
cent of Oberlin’s teaching faculty is made 
up of persons on one-year appointments. 
Whatever benefits this infusion of fresh 
talent may bring—and they are undeni- 
able—the heavy reliance on temporary 
personnel causes an inevitable loss of con- 
tinuity in the curriculum. 

All available evidence indicates that the 
academic buyer’s market will vanish by 
the early 1990s. A large cohort of senior 
faculty members nationwide will be retir- 
ing then. Simultaneously, the so-called 
“baby bust” will have passed, bringing 
large numbers of students once more to 
the nation’s 3,200 institutions of higher ed- 
ucation. Demand for young faculty mem- 
bers will soar. Supply, if current enroll- 
ments in various graduate schools are any 
indicator, will be limited. Only schools 
with strong programs of support for junior 
faculty and for faculty members generally 
will remain competitive. Only institutions 
with the staunchest commitment to the 
recruitment of women, minorities, and 
specialists in the various high-demand 
fields will avoid unwelcome steps back- 
ward. 


Such support must begin with good sal- 
aries and benefits, but these constitute 
only part of the need. Young scientists will 
require start-up funds to equip their labo- 
ratories and tailor their teaching to em- 
erging needs. Seed money will be needed 
to underwrite the first steps of profes- 
sional careers. Summer stipends will be 
essential for teacher-scholars at institu- 
tions where classroom expectations are 
highest. 

The very scale of much academic archi- 
tecture and the sheer beauty of many 
campuses sometimes obscures the funda- 
mental truth that a college or university is 
no better than its faculty. Schools that suc- 
cessfully address the looming faculty crisis 
will thrive, while those that delay action 
too long will suffer a grave loss of quality. 
With scarcely four years before the crisis 


is upon us, the time to act is already at 
hand. 
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2. Our Blunted Tools for 
Teaching 


Julius Caesar, while fighting the Gallic 
Wars, sent a dispatch to Rome command- 
ing that all books written in Latin or 
Greek be assembled in a single great li- 
brary. His order was easily implemented. 
The formation and maintenance of librar- 
ies is not so simple today. The price of 
books and journals continues to outstrip 
the rate of inflation by 4 percent, and the 
labor-intensive work of cataloging adds 
$10-15 to the cost of each book. Within 
the last two years, the budget for Oberlin’s 
libraries has largely recovered from deep 
cuts made in the early 1970s. Nonethe- 
less, there remains a great need to fill gaps 
in the collection through retrospective 
purchases, and to develop Oberlin’s four 
major libraries in new directions corres- 
ponding to the evolving curriculum. This 
effort alone would require investments 
far beyond the present level. Without 
them, Oberlin’s libraries would quickly 
lose their pre-eminent position among lib- 
eral arts colleges. 

But even this would not be enough. Au- 
tomated catalog systems are rapidly 
transforming the old familiar card cata- 
logs into quaint relics of the past. Many 
university libraries, and even a few col- 
lege libraries, have already made the 
transition to the new technology. Oberlin 
has yet to do so. 

The technological revolution in bibliog- 
raphy is but one dimension of the broader 
transformation that is occurring in aca- 
demia as microcomputers and modern 
telecommunications are applied to the 
world of knowledge. Rich data banks are 
already available in most fields. Certain 


Oberlin’s entire communications system must be reconstituted 
as a vehicle for the transmission of both voice and data. 


scientific reports and bodies of statistical 
information are regularly “published” 
only through computer-based informa- 
tion systems, which make them available 
more swiftly than could any traditional 
form of printing. Scholars and scientists at 
leading centers regularly communicate 
with one another through their conven- 
ient microcomputer work-stations linked 
together through national networks. The 
time is not far off when the entire holdings 
of the Library of Congress will be accessi- 
ble to the most remote reader through 
computers. 

When the Irvin E. Houck Computing 
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Center was opened in 1975, Oberlin 
emerged as a pacesetter in the world of 
academic computing. Today that leader- 
ship is eroding. The College lacks the so- 
phisticated internal telephone system that 
is the prerequisite for the next phase in 
the telecommunications revolution. The 
present system, built in the early 1960s, 
may have sufficed to enable students to 
call home, but it is wholly unsuited to em- 
erging needs. Given this fact, it is vain to 
speak merely of expanding the number of 
microcomputer work-stations at Oberlin. 
Unless the College is to fall hopelessly be- 
hind, its entire communications system 


While library budgets have recovered from 
the deep cuts of the 1970s, gaps in the collec- 
tions still must be filled. 
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Chemistry professor Norman Craig and for- 
mer chemistry student Kevin Sloan ’82, who 
is currently studying at the University of 
Chicago Medical School, are shown using 
the Chemistry Department’s computer- 
assisted infrared spectrometer. Even this 
modern instrument, purchased in 1980, has 
been superceded by the Fourier transform 
methods also essential to Oberlin’s new 
nuclearmagnetic resonance spectrometer. 


must be reconstituted as a vehicle for the 
transmission of both voice and data. 

Reference has been made to Oberlin’s 
splendid achievements in the natural sci- 
ences over many decades. In earlier years 
this pacesetting record could be sustained 
through relatively modest investments in 
laboratories and scientific equipment. 
This is no longer the case. When physical 
chemist Richard Schoonmaker began his 
career on the Oberlin faculty in 1960, set- 
up costs for his laboratory in the field of 
ultra-high vacuum chemistry were a 
mere $5,000. For a young scientist to gain 
even a toehold in the same field today 
would require four to six times that 
amount; further multiples of that sum 
would be needed almost immediately if 
the young specialist were to remain cur- 
rent in his or her field and thus teach ef- 
fectively at Oberlin. It is for this reason 
that universities regularly offer to cover 
up to $75,000 or $100,000 of a young sci- 
entist’s set-up costs. 

This example suggests a bitter truth 
about Oberlin and all the other premier 
liberal arts colleges: that in the sciences 
these institutions have been living off the 
success of a specific and now aging cadre 
of professors who were able to accumu- 
late, during periods of affluence, the 
equipment needed for teaching and re- 
search. At present rates of investment, 
the tradition represented by that genera- 
tion of scientists will not be sustained. All 
friends of science at Oberlin take justifia- 
ble pride in the acquisition this year of a 
superconducting nuclearmagnetic reso- 
nance spectrometer, valued at $200,000. 
While this elegant instrument gives the 


College a solid lead in many fields, the ad- 
vantage is bound to be short-lived. Mod- 
ern instrumentation evolves rapidly. It is 
no mere luxury, even for a liberal arts col- 
lege. Failure to invest in it will both distort 
the teaching program in undesirable 
ways and lower Oberlin’s ability to attract 
future leaders in academic science. 

For the Conservatory, the analogous 
problem involves the maintenance of 
Oberlin’s unparalleled collection of musi- 
cal instruments. It would be quite impossi- 
ble to replace the 188 Steinway pianos 
purchased between 1887 and 1980. The 
action of these instruments normally re- 
quires rebuilding every five years, while 
every 20 to 40 years the entire structure 
must be renovated. Though normal main- 
tenance is ongoing, no program to accom- 
plish basic renovation exists at present. 
Nor do there exist adequate provisions for 
the maintenance of Oberlin’s 25 organs, 
or of its splendid collection of bowed in- 
struments. 

Finally, mention should be made of the 
Allen Memorial Art Museum. Thanks to 
hard work under a series of dedicated di- 
rectors, the glorious holdings of Oberlin’s 
museum are well cataloged and pre- 
served, safely secured, and handsomely 
exhibited. Yet the Allen, the nation’s third- 
ranking academic museum, has never 
had sufficient staff to reap fully the educa- 
tional benefit it could offer. It is all but im- 
possible for the museum, lacking staff, to 
respond adequately to the pedagogical 
needs of the various departments, let 
alone to the larger regional and national 
publics it should properly serve. 


3. The Eroded Campus 
Environment 


Student life at Oberlin embodies a striking 
paradox. On the one hand, it is marked by 
stunning academic achievement and im- 
pressive work in such extracurricular 
areas as theater, athletics, and journalism. 
Members of the Class of 1984 alone 
earned more of the prestigious Mellon 
Fellowships than did the graduates of any 
other college. Oberlin student Peter Todd 
of Los Altos, California, was one of only 
10 university or college graduates in the 
country to win a Churchill Fellowship to 
Cambridge University last year. It is 
doubtful that students at any other institu- 
tion besides perhaps MIT and Cal Tech co- 
author as many scientific papers with 
their professors as do Oberlin students. 
On the other hand, the overall environ- 
ment is often too cheerless, the pace too 
relentless, the opportunities for informal 
discourse too infrequent, and the manifes- 
tations of sheer exuberance and joy too 
few. Some may claim that these qualities 
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are somehow not part of the Oberlin tra- 
dition. Had President Finney considered 
them virtues, he surely would not have 
banned social gatherings. But times 
change, and by 1943, when Robert Sa- 
muel Fletcher wrote his monumental His- 
tory of Oberlin College, he could observe 
that “the serious-mindedness of early 
Oberlin is appalling.” 

Let us acknowledge that the over- 
whelming majority of Oberlin students 
live happy and productive lives. Yet a host 
of national trends conspire to engender a 
mood that is far from conducive to the 
best learning. The national trend toward 
weakened family structures means that 
often students receive diminished back- 
ing from home in times of stress. The 
awareness that their studies are possible 
only through great financial sacrifice by 
parents sometimes leads students to con- 
clude that time spent not studying is time 
wasted. Society’s general emphasis upon 
careers and worldly success further raises 
the stakes. 

Is it any wonder that so many students 
nationally evince signs of stress, and that 
this occurs most frequently among highly 
motivated and hard-working students at 
the most selective schools? Or that the 
number of students at Oberlin, as at 
scores of other schools, who consulted 
with staff of the Psychological Services de- 
partment reached an all-time high last 
year? 

In the “old days,” faculty frequently en- 
tertained students in their homes, provid- 
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Piano technician Ken Sloane works on one 
of Oberlin’s 188 Steinway pianos, each of 
whose action requires rebuilding every five 
years. 


Dormitories built during the 1950s and ’60s—the “Howard 
Johnson era” in Oberlin architecture—do little to foster a 


sense of community. 


ing welcome respite from studies. A corps 
of house mothers, often elderly, fostered 
the stability that comes from intergenera- 
tional contact. The old residential houses 
offered comfortable lounges where infor- 
mal gatherings, meetings, and receptions 
could be held. Unhurried if rather formal 
meals encouraged interchange among 
students who might otherwise have had 
little contact. Common rooms in such 
houses as Talcott and Grey Gables and 
public areas in Peters Hall and the old 
gymnasium made perfect spaces for par- 
ties of 300 or more students. Finally, while 
student rooms were modest, they were 
not overcrowded and hence provided a 
measure of privacy for collecting one’s 
thoughts between encounters with the 
bustling world outside. 

How different is the situation today! 
Most faculty spouses work outside the 
home, making entertainment of students 
in homes less frequent. A dedicated staff 
of house directors encourages a family 
feeling in dormitories, but turnover in 
these posts is high. Far more serious, dor- 
mitories built during the 1950s and ’60s— 
the “Howard Johnson era” in Oberlin ar- 


Guest lecturer Martin Wurfbain, director of 
the Museum de Lakenhal in Leiden, The 
Netherlands, inaugurated the permanent- 
collection lecture series at the Allen Art Mu- 
seum this fall. 
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3. SCHOLARSHIP EXPENDITURES 
AS A PERCENTAGE OF 
EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL BUDGET 
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The College library system’s main building, the Mudd Learning Center, continues to be 
lar habitat for study. 
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chitecture—do little to foster a sense of 
community. Many are notably lacking in 
lounges and meeting places. Dining facili- 
ties are crowded and noisy, creating an 
atmosphere in which conversation is diffi- 
cult and leisurely interchange rare. With 
the exception of a small room in Dascomb 
Commons, not one place in the campus 
dining-hall system is appropriate for a 
club meeting over dinner. Recent restric- 
tions imposed by Ohio’s fire code have 
drastically reduced the numbers of per- 
sons permitted in campus spaces for par- 
ties. The maximum number permitted at 
social gatherings in Talcott is 150, in Pe- 
ters Hall, zero, and in the former men’s 
gym (Warner Center), 350. Wilder Main, 
now the principal room in the student 
center, is restricted to gatherings of fewer 
than 165 people, and is regularly taken 
out of general use by student theatrical 
productions, which are mounted there in 
the absence of any other appropriate 
space. It is no wonder that many students 
consider the library Oberlin’s principal so- 
cial center. 

Together, these conditions represent a 
substantial erosion in the quality of life at 
Oberlin. For years students have shown 
infinite resourcefulness in circumventing 
these impediments. The co-op system, for 
example, provides a successful alterna- 
tive, although some of the co-ops, notably 
Tank, have long been housed in buildings 
so deteriorated that only the truest of be- 
lievers could love them. It is impossible to 
estimate the lost opportunities, both edu- 
cational and social, that these deteriora- 
ted conditions represent. 

The lowered quality of life at Oberlin 
does not exist in a vacuum. A careful sur- 
vey conducted by Dean of Students 
George Langeler and his staff reveals that 
virtually all the colleges and universities 
with which Oberlin competes for the most 
promising students have made substantial 
investments in dormitory, dining, and so- 
cial facilities in recent years. Many stu- 
dents accepted by Oberlin choose to at- 
tend other schools in part because of what 
they perceive to be the higher quality of 
life there. In this important area, Oberlin’s 
distinctiveness lies not in its unique 
strengths but in its relative backwardness. 


4. Looming Barriers to Access 


Nothing cuts closer to the heart of Oberlin 
than the question of student access. On 
this important issue, the principle that 
guides the College can be stated simply: 
To assure that all young men and women 
best qualified to benefit from an Oberlin 
education are enabled financially to re- 
ceive it. Over many years Oberlin has 
spared nothing in the application of this 
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principle. Every rise in student charges 
has been met with equal or greater rises 
in the scholarship budget. As a result, fi- 
nancial aid claims an increasingly large 
percentage of the total budget (see Graph 
4). Back in the years 1973-1978, scholar- 
ship awards never exceeded 12 percent 
of the educational and general budget. By 
1980-81, that percentage had risen to 15, 
while in the past three years it has jumped 
again to 18.1 percent. Oberlin now spends 
slightly over $7 million annually for schol- 
arships. Although precise comparative 
data do not exist, it appears that financial 
aid claims a larger percentage of the total 
educational and general budget at 
Oberlin than it does at virtually any other 
highly selective liberal arts college. 

Has this growing commitment to finan- 
cial aid assured access to the college for all 
students best qualified to study here? Or, 
rather, has Oberlin gradually come to re- 
semble a preserve for the affluent, as 
some have feared? Data on this issue from 
the past 20 years are extremely hearten- 
ing. If one compares the incomes of stu- 
dents’ families to the income structure by 
decile of the population as a whole, one 
finds remarkable continuity over two dec- 
ades. The percentage of Oberlin students 
in each family income decile has re- 
mained virtually constant, in spite of stag- 
gering increases in college costs. It is the 
large financial aid budget that has made 
this possible. 

However impressive this record, the fu- 
ture presents looming barriers to access 
that cannot be ignored. Supplementing 
the College’s commitment to financial aid 
has been a network of federal grants and 
loans. Of these, Pell Grants and Supple- 
ment Educational Opportunity Grants 
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(SEOGs) are the most important. To- 
gether, these programs now provide 
some $950,000 per year to the College’s 
students. In spite of threats from various 
quarters and much anxiety, this figure has 
remained stable for several years and ap- 
pears likely to continue at the present 
level in the near future. Even though 
funding for the Pell and SEOG programs 
appears reasonably solid, federal support 
as a whole is nonetheless providing a rap- 
idly diminishing level of real help, since it 
has for many years failed to respond ei- 
ther to inflation or to rising college costs. 
In other words, level federal support for 
these grant programs has meant their ac- 
tual reduction by 10 to 15 percent annu- 
ally. Obviously, it falls to Oberlin College 
to make up the difference, and it has in 
fact done so. 

A similar erosion is occurring in federal 
loans. There has been much public anxi- 
ety and debate in Congress this year re- 
garding student loan funds, but so far their 
level has remained fairly stable. The prob- 
lem is that the maximum annual loan per- 
mitted under federal guidelines today is 
$2,500, exactly the same figure as 10 
years ago. Even if this ceiling should be 
lifted to $3,000, as many have proposed, 
the long-term picture is again one of 
steady and rapid erosion. The fact that 
this situation has developed under both 
Democratic and Republican administra- 
tions must give pause to anyone express- 
ing optimism about the future. 

Both rising costs in higher education 
and declining real federal support for 
grants and loans have taken place in a 
broader economic climate suffering from 
inflation and rising prices. It is therefore 
quite understandable that rapidly increas- 
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The level of federal support for the two most 
important forms of student financial aid, 
while remaining constant in dollar amounts 
over the past several years, has failed to re- 
spond to inflation or rising college costs. 


4. PERCENTAGE OF ACCEPTED 
APPLICANTS ENROLLING, 
FINANCIAL-AID AND 
NON-AID STUDENTS 
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ing numbers of applicants to elite universi- 
ties and colleges seek financial aid. At 
Oberlin, only 54 percent of prospective 
students sought financial aid in 1977, 
while fully 68 percent of last year’s appli- 
cants did so. To Oberlin’s great credit, it 
has been able to offer aid packages to all 
those qualifying for support, even though 
their numbers have risen so dramatically. 
This has occurred at a heavy cost, how- 
ever. Notwithstanding the increases in the 
financial aid budget, that sum has had to 
be stretched ever more thinly over the 
student population qualifying for support. 
Compared to many of its leading competi- 
tors, Oberlin requires its financial-aid stu- 
dents to take out larger loans and to com- 
mit themselves to earn more through 
term-time and summer jobs. The notable 
growth in the number of summer jobs 
provided by alumni initiatives through 
the ACTION program and new campus 
job programs have helped offset this bur- 
den. Nonetheless, Oberlin’s motto of 
“Learning and Labor” has rarely been 
more appropriate, and might even be re- 
stated as “Learning, Labor, and Loans.” 
Another important consequence of this 
situation must be noted. From the 1930s 
through the 1950s, Oberlin distributed 


This situation takes a particularly heavy 
toll among certain categories of appli- 
cants. Highly qualified black and other mi- 
nority students, for example, are forced to 
choose between offers from Oberlin that 
require heavy loan and work compo- 
nents, and offers from other colleges and 
universities with lighter demands in those 
areas. It is accordingly all the more im- 
pressive that the number of black stu- 
dents enrolling at Oberlin should have in- 
creased as sharply as it did during the last 
two years. The same can be said for par- 
ticularly gifted instrumentalists in the 
Conservatory, and other highly sought 
candidates for admission. 

Oberlin’s faculty, administration, and 
trustees are firmly committed to sustain- 
ing the most equitable financial-aid pro- 
gram possible. They do not wish or intend 
to divert scholarship funds in order to 
“buy” students, as many schools are do- 
ing. At the same time, they recognize the 
need to make Oberlin’s financial-aid pack- 
age more competitive, especially for pro- 
spective students who will contribute di- 
versity and depth to their classes. The 
faculties of both the Conservatory of Mu- 
sic and the College of Arts and Sciences 
have called for the addition of a limited 


Oberlin’s faculty, administration, and trustees are firmly 
committed to sustaining the most equitable financial-aid 


program possible. 


scholarships on a priority basis, giving 
substantial weight to academic perform- 
ance and other dimensions of achieve- 
ment. During the 1960s, considerations of 
merit were eliminated as criteria for finan- 
cial aid, which was now distributed 
equally among the entire group of qualify- 
ing students exclusively on the basis of 
need. During the late 1970s, however, all 
major universities and colleges began 
competing vigorously for precisely the 
same students to whom Oberlin was offer- 
ing admission and financial aid. Under the 
circumstances, the relatively large self- 
help component of Oberlin’s scholarship 
awards made them relatively less attrac- 
tive. Thus, the percentage of prospective 
students to whom Oberlin offered scholar- 
ships and who actually accepted them 
dropped from 44 in the entering class of 
1980 to 34 in the entering class of 1985 
(see Graph 5). In other words, it has be- 
come increasingly difficult for Oberlin to 


enroll the most sought-after financial aid 
students. 


number of merit scholarships to the exist- 
ing financial-aid budget, while the Gen- 
eral Faculty Committee on Financial Aid 
has approved a limited experiment in 
“special packaging,” i.e., reducing some- 
what the loan or work component for cer- 
tain candidates. With or without these 
modest additions, the conundrum of fi- 
nancial aid at Oberlin—as at other leading 
schools—becomes steadily more vexing. 

One further point of vulnerability is the 
source of funds to cover Oberlin’s expen- 
ditures on financial aid. Ten years ago, 
some 35 percent of the budget was cov- 
ered by the yield on the College's endow- 
ment. Less than stellar growth of the en- 
dowment, along with the rapidly 
mounting overall budget, have dimin- 
ished the portion of the educational and 
general budget covered by endowment 
today to only 17 percent. The difference is 
made up mainly by tuition charges. As a 
consequence, while Oberlin’s educational 
and general budget was only 58 percent 
tuition-dependent a decade ago, by last 
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year it had become 66 percent tuition-de- 
pendent (see Graph 6). If the pool of po- 
tential applicants to universities and col- 
leges were swelling, and if general 
prosperity assured a steady flow of quali- 
fied applicants able to pay full tuition, this 
would present no problem. Neither condi- 
tion exists today. The deepest trough in 
the diminishing number of 18-year-olds 
nationally is still before us in the early 
1990s. While inflation has dropped, real 


An undersupported faculty, blunted tools 
for teaching, an eroding campus environ- 
ment, and looming barriers to access are 
formidable obstacles to Oberlin’s develop- 
ment. Any one of them alone would war- 
rant the full attention of all who care 
about the College, be they members of 
the faculty, trustees, alumni, or adminis- 
trators. That they ali arise simultaneously 
makes them the more daunting. 

Yet each of these challenges can be met. 
In the course of more than a year of care- 
ful study and discussion on campus it has 
been possible to identify the focal issues in 
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income is not growing at a pace sufficient 
to alleviate the financial pressure on pri- 
vate educational institutions. As a conse- 
quence, Oberlin’s financial-aid program is 
increasingly dependent for its continua- 
tion on tuition payments, a particularly 
fragile source of revenue. The only solu- 
tion to this grave problem would be to 
place a fundament of designated endow- 
ment under the financial-aid budget, 
which has not yet occurred. 


each problem area and to put forward a 
program for addressing them. Some ele- 
ments of this program arose from the ac- 
cumulated experience of deans and other 
administrators. Still others—notably the 
various proposals for faculty develop- 
ment—derived from studies carried out 
by committees of the faculty and were ex- 
haustively debated among the faculty as a 
whole. On certain points, notably the pro- 
posed telecommunications system, ex- 
pert opinion from outside Oberlin was ob- 
tained. The voices of students, both 
present and past, were particularly deci- 


5. SOURCES OF REVENUE 
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The College remains committed to assuring 
that all young men and women best quali- 
fied to benefit from an Oberlin education are 
enabled financially to receive it. 


Photo by Pam Jennings 


While the overwhelming majority of Oberlin 
students live happy and productive lives, the 
Oberlin community remains vigilant in its 
concern for the quality of life on campus. 


sive in formulating ideas on improving 
the quality of life on campus. 

The following summarizes the results of 
this long-range planning. In the convic- 
tion that these proposals for renewal at 
Oberlin can only benefit from close scru- 
tiny and sympathetic criticism, I offer 
them to alumni and friends of the College. 


1. Investing in Faculty Careers 


No single measure would do more to en- 
rich Oberlin’s curriculum and alleviate ex- 
cessive pressures on the teaching staff 
than the addition of approximately 10 


levels of student interest. Establishing a 
number of fully endowed and permanent 
professorships will give Oberlin the 
means to make these additions. At least 
two of the total should be set aside for dis- 
tinguished senior professorships on the 
faculties of the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences and the Conservatory of Music. To- 
gether, these various endowed professor- 
ships would both extend the curriculum in 
innovative directions and rectify the unfa- 
vorable student-faculty ratio created 
when the student body was expanded in 
the 1960s. The alternative means of cor- 
recting that imbalance—reducing the size 
of the student body—would bring no cur- 
ricular benefits and would move the Col- 
lege backward toward the level of a 
smaller and less diversified institution. 

The Tenure Report adopted two years 
ago by the combined teaching faculties of 
the College and Conservatory affirmed 
the importance of enhancing faculty ca- 
reers, particularly in the crucial early 
years. To this end, an endowed fund 
should be established to cover the set-up 
costs for new faculty members, seed 
grants for faculty research projects, sum- 
mer stipends for junior faculty at timely 
moments in their careers, and curriculum 
development grants to assist faculty mem- 
bers in preparing courses in new areas. 
Such a fund for faculty development 
would enable Oberlin to continue to at- 
tract the best young teachers, scholars, 
artists, and performers when the buyer's 
market for young professors dries up in 
the early 1990s. 

Clark Kerr, former chancellor of the 
University of California, once observed 
that a good test of the quality of a college 
or university is the ease with which other 
institutions are able to hire away profes- 
sors from their teaching staff. By this mea- 
sure, 1984-85 was a very good year in- 
deed for Oberlin, as members of its faculty 
received and declined offers of endowed 
professorships from the University of Chi- 
cago, the University of Michigan, and Rice 
University. Increasing the number of en- 


No single measure would do more to enrich Oberlin’s 
curriculum than the addition of approximately 10 new 


positions to the faculty. 


new positions to the faculty. These should 
be concentrated in emerging areas of 
knowledge and in fields in which the up- 
grading of positions from temporary to 
permanent status is warranted by high 


dowed professorships at Oberlin would 
strengthen the College's ability to retain 
its most distinguished faculty. In addition, 
outside offers to Oberlin faculty often 
carry large increases in salary. Differen- 
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tials among salaries within the various 
ranks at Oberlin are relatively small. 
From time to time it is necessary to meet 
or even to anticipate such outside offers 
with additions to salary. A special fund to 
cover such contingencies would serve as 
a kind of insurance policy to provide for 
the retention of key faculty members 
without distorting the overall pattern of 
compensation at the College. 


2. Libraries, Laboratories, and 
All Those Steinways 


When President Asa Mahan installed 
mouldings around the windows in his 
new home in 1835, members of the 
Oberlin Colony were sternly critical of his 
extravagance. They showed no such par- 
simony in equipping the College with nec- 
essary books and other tools for learning, 
however. Oberlin’s strong libraries, labo- 
ratories, and collections of artworks and 
musical instruments are the legacies of 
that commitment. To maintain and en- 
hance these academic support facilities, 
various investments beyond those desig- 
nated in the regular budget will be needed 
during the late 1980s. 
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Special supplements to the library’s ac- 
quisition budget should be made in order 
to rebuild selected collections. Major addi- 
tions to the Conservatory library are 
scarcely possible, though, since the size of 
the collection has long since outgrown the 
facility built for it in 1964. Expansion of 
the Conservatory library space should 
therefore also be part of the renewal pro- 
gram. 

The major cost of new scientific equip- 
ment for research will probably be borne 
by foundation grants and research con- 
tracts. Nonetheless, the College itself 
should be prepared to invest in certain 
pieces of research equipment and much 
of the needed instrumentation for teach- 
ing laboratories. A fund for this purpose 
should be established, as should an analo- 
gous fund within the Conservatory in or- 
der to reconstruct the Steinway pianos so 
desperately needing it. 

Thanks to careful studies conducted on 
campus over the past two years, Oberlin 
now has a clear notion of the kind of tele- 
communications system that would best 
serve its needs. Delay thus far has brought 
advantages in the form of declining prices 
for equipment. Further delay in the estab- 


Singing professor Richard Miller shares a 
joyous moment with one of his students. 


James Walsh, right, professor of sociology 
and anthropology, confers with a student af- 
ter class. 


lishment of a modern telecommunica- 


tions system will constrain academic life 
in undesirable ways and also impede ad- 
ministrative functions. The planned tele- 
communications system should therefore 
be installed, and further steps taken to fa- 
cilitate the availability of microcomputers 
on campus. 

Other facilities providing academic sup- 


Learning Center was built, and is in ur- 
gent need of renovation and adaptation to 
academic purposes, including housing the 
Geology Department. Severance Labora- 
tory has remained virtually untouched for 
generations, and it requires renovation, 
as do the office spaces within Peters Hall. 
These projects will soon be under way, 
thanks to the proceeds from a multi-mil- 
lion-dollar bond recently issued for the 
College through the Ohio Higher Educa- 
tional Facility Commission. It might be 
noted in passing that for purposes of this 
bond Oberlin College was given a AA + 
rating by Standard & Poor's. 


3. Rebuilding the Campus 
for Community 


Good architecture and design cannot in 
themselves create a sense of community, 
but they do provide many of the essential 
conditions for community life. This truth 
was well understood by Oberlin students 
in the mid-1960s when they objected to 
what they rightly judged to be the sterility 
and inhospitality of the newly constructed 
North Hall. This laudable act of protest 
was apparently the first demonstration at 
Oberlin during the 1960s. A three-part 
program of renovation, reconstruction, 
and new building will help transform the 
quality of life on campus along lines more 
compatible with Oberlin’s long-term tradi- 
tions. 

The same bond proceeds that will cover 
the cost of rehabilitating academic build- 
ings will provide $11 million for urgently 


Renovation, reconstruction, and new building will help 
transform the quality of life on campus along lines more 
compatible with Oberlin’s long-term traditions. 


port and cultural enrichment to the 
Oberlin campus require attention. Long 
overdue additions to the staff of the Allen 
Art Museum will enable it better to fulfill 
its mission On campus and in the region. 
The construction of a scenery shop ad- 
joining Hall Auditorium will make it no 
longer necessary for sets to be con- 
structed on the working stage, thus ex- 
panding stage time available for rehears- 
als and performances. 

A number of academic buildings are in 
need of various degrees of renovation. 
The old Carnegie Library has been in a 
state of utter neglect since the Mudd 


needed but long-deferred maintenance 
on 16 dormitories. This work will begin 
immediately and will be completed by 
1988. In addition to simple renovation, 
the work will include the creation of com- 
mon rooms in dormitories where they do 
not now exist and construction of a num- 
ber of apartments for resident faculty. 
The second phase of work entails the 
renovation and modest expansion of 
Wilder Hall, now serving as Oberlin’s stu- 
dent union, and various alterations in 
both Dascomb and South Hall to make 
those dining facilities less starkly institu- 
tional and more conducive to conversa- 
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The only sure means of ensuring the open door at Oberlin 
College is to place a larger fundament of endowed support 


under the scholarship program. 


tion. The third phase will add a dining, so- 
cial, and meeting facility on the North 
Campus Quadrangle in order to unburden 
Dascomb and South and also to create a 
better basis for community in the north- 
ern section of campus. With the comple- 
tion of this project, Oberlin’s dormitories 
would be regrouped around five residen- 
tial “clusters,” each with its own dining 
and meeting facilities and resident faculty. 
The co-op system will, of course, continue 
in its present form. The beloved Tank 
Hall, long feared to be the object of future 
demolition, is to be completely renovated 
during the 1985-86 academic year. 


4. Permanent Scholarships 
Through Endowment 


It is impossible to anticipate fully Oberlin’s 
future needs in the area of financial aid. 
Trends in the national economy, federal 
policies regarding student grants and 
loans, and the effectiveness of the Col- 
lege’s efforts in recruitment will all affect 
the situation, as will the policies of 
Oberlin’s chief competitors. One thing is 
certain: the growing dependence of the 
financial-aid budget upon general operat- 
ing funds as opposed to endowment—a 
trend that has prevailed for a decade—is 
unwise, undesirable, and even dangerous. 
The only sure means of ensuring the open 
door at Oberlin College is to place a larger 
fundament of endowed support under the 
scholarship program. If a truly major in- 
vestment is made in the ideal of need- 
blind admissions, a further investment of 
moderate scale could then be made in 
“special packaging” and merit scholar- 
ships. 


* KK K * 


The above proposals are intended to ad- 
dress the four principal challenges facing 
Oberlin College in the late 1980s. Their 
purpose is not merely to enable Oberlin to 
survive what will certainly be a difficult 
period for all the nation’s best colleges 
and universities. Rather, they are de- 
signed to lift the College up, to move it 
forward even in the face of daunting ex- 
ternal conditions. This is no idle exercise 
in utopianism. In recent years the spirit of 
renewal has gained momentum at 
Oberlin, as it has nationally among col- 
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leges dedicated to the liberal arts and sci- 
ences. It has recorded concrete achieve- 
ments while at the same time laying the 
basis for further progress. Given this, 
there are sound reasons to believe that a 
broad program of investment in Oberlin’s 
long-term future will bear fruit. A first step 
to this end is for alumni and friends of the 
College to share their ideas and sugges- 
tions on this program with those of us on 
campus. Your comments are welcome! 


Oberlin’s Flentrop Organ, installed in 1974, 
graces the newly renovated Warner Concert 
Hall, where students and visiting artists per- 
form major recitals. 


FINANCIAL SUMMARY 
(THOUSANDS OF $’S) 


a 


Sources and Uses 


Of Funds 
1984-85 1983-84 1982-83 1981-82 1980-81 1984-85 1979-80 
REVENUE 
Endowment Income Used 6858 6604 6194 6010 4951 13.7% 15.0% 
Tuition and Fees 25666 24106 21472 19156 15811 51.3 45.2 
Gifts and Grants 4529 4148 3796 3056 3295 9.1 10.5 
Other Sources 1924 1691 Uses 1592 1322 ahi) Su 
Special Programs 120 1261 1014 838 974 3.0 3.0 
Total Educational & General 40498 37810 34231 30652 26353 80.9 77.4 
Auxiliary Operations 9553 9047 8705 8666 7263 Tost 22.6 
Total Revenue 50051 46857 42936 39318 33616 100.0% 100.0% 
% Increase 6.8% 9.1% 8.8% 17.0% 14.7% 
EXPENSE 
Academic Programs 17688 16263 15062 13231 11720 35.4% 35.5% 
Scholarships 7086 6568 5923 4965 3920 14.2 9.6 
Administration & Support Services 9135 8606 7560 6646 5522 18.2 16.0 
Academic Plant Oper. & Maint. 3941 3845 3481 3009 2801 7.9 8.4 
Transfers for Debt Service 
& Renewal & Replacement Funds 1352 1210 1169 1833 1331 er 4.7 
Special Programs 12992 1245 966 824 960 2.6 2.9 
Total Educational & General 40501 3/7/37 34161 30508 26254 81.0 (eba 
Auxiliary Operations 9510 9105 8750 8773 7294 19.0 22.9 
Total Expense 50011 46842 42911 39281 33548 100.0% 100.0% 
% Increase 6.8% 9.2% 8.9% 17.1% 14.6% 
SURPLUS (DEFICIT) 
Educational & General -3 73 70 144 99 
Auxiliary Operations 43 -58 -45 atUy, -31 
Total Surplus 40 i) 25 37 68 
FUND BALANCES (AT YEAR END) 
Current Operating Funds 5049 5479 4947 4081 2357 
Student Loan Funds 5241 5208 9121 5043 5011 
Plant Funds 60748 58844 57243 56406 54091 
Endowment Funds: 
Book Value 135407 123170 117291 108006 99932 
Unrealized Gains 21642 4623 20153 -7989 6547 
Total Net Worth with Endow- 
ment Assets at Market Value 228087 197324 204775 165547 167938 
Annual Increase 30763-7431 = 39208 ~=—s -2391 +=: 12992 
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Financial 


Report 


1984 


by Dayton E. Livingston 
Vice President for Business and Finance 


Financial Summary 


Oberlin College realized a surplus from 
operations of $40,000 for the 1984-85 fis- 
cal year, continuing the balanced budget 
pattern of the last nine years. Both reve- 
nue and expenditures increased 6.8 per- 
cent over 1983-84, a significantly lower 
rate of increase than had been experi- 
enced in recent years. For the last five 
years both revenue and expense have in- 
creased at an annual compound rate of 
11.3 percent, reflecting the high rate of 
inflation in the late 1970s and early 1980s. 

Although growth rates moderated in 
1984-85, both tuition revenue and schol- 
arship expense have increased at signifi- 
cantly greater rates over the last five 
years than total revenue and total ex- 
pense. Tuition revenue has experienced a 
growth rate of 14.2 percent since the 
1979-80 fiscal year and now accounts for 
51.3 percent of total revenue. Five years 
earlier tuition accounted for only 45.2 per- 
cent of total revenue. Scholarship ex- 
pense has increased at an average com- 
pound rate of 20.4 percent per year over 
the last five years and now represents 
14.2 percent of total expense, compared 
with only 9.6 percent in 1979-80. 

The percentage of the total budget de- 
voted to academic programs is essentially 
unchanged over the last five years. Aca- 
demic plant operation and maintenance, 
debt service, renewal and replacement 
provisions, and auxiliary operations all 
account for lower percentages of the total 
budget today than they did five years ear- 
lier. However, administrative and support 
expenses have increased as a percentage 
of the total expense budget, rising from 
16.0 to 18.2 percent over a five-year span, 
as a result of increased support for admis- 
sions, external relations, and computing. 
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1985 


Auxiliary operations produced a sur- 
plus of $43,000 in 1984-85, compared 
with a loss of $58,000 a year ago. Favor- 
able results in the housing and dining sys- 
tem accounted for the improvement even 
though the occupancy rate in residence 
halls declined from the preceding year. 
The Oberlin Inn reduced its deficit in 
1984-85 but continues to experience a 
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TABLE A 
COMPOSITION OF GENERAL INVESTMENT POOL 


2D 
YEAR ENDING JUNE 30: 


% OF TOTAL POOL 1985 1984 1983 1982 1981 
LL 


Equities 50.8 60.7 62.4 b5r 62.1 
Fixed income (Including 

Cash Reserves) 37.4 26.2 20.0 26:5 ANTE 
Cash Investments 525 6.9 6.1 11.1 9.4 
Inter-Fund Loans 4:3 4.7 4.5 6.6 6.1 
Real Estate 2.0 1S 0.5 0.7 OFZ 


Ns — — 


Total Gen. Invest. Pool 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


a ____.____ 


ll. YEAR-END MARKET VALUE OF GENERAL INVESTMENT POOL 
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disappointing occupancy rate. 

Educational and general expenditures 
per student have risen from $5,609 to 
$14,557 over the last 10 years. When ad- 
justed for inflation, expenditures per stu- 
dent actually decreased through the 
1980-81 fiscal year, but have risen 30 per- 
cent in real terms since then. The substan- 
tial rise in expenditures per student in 
1984-85 in part reflects an enrollment de- 
cline of 75 full-time-equivalent students. 
Chart I shows the 10-year record of ex- 
penditures per student in relation to an- 
nual tuition. Tuition continues to cover 
less than two-thirds of the cost of educat- 
ing an Oberlin student. 

Oberlin’s net worth (with endowment 
assets valued at market) increased $30.7 
million during the 1984-85 fiscal year. 
Most of this was attributable to the rise in 
endowment assets, which reflected the 
general increase in the stock and bond 
markets. Over the last five years the Col- 
lege’s net worth has increased nearly 50 
percent, with endowment assets account- 
ing for most of the change. 


Endowment Funds 


The market value of Oberlin’s endow- 
ment funds at June 30, 1985, was the 
highest in its history, totaling $157.0 mil- 
lion. Of this total, $148.1 million, or 94 
percent, was accounted for by the Gen- 
eral Investment Pool, with the balance 
representing life interest and annuity 
funds and some separately invested funds 
that cannot be commingled with other en- 
dowment assets. 

Most of the endowment funds within 
the General Investment Pool are man- 
aged by professional advisors operating 
within investment guidelines established 
by the Trustee Investment Committee. 
The principal equity managers are Capital 
Guardian Trust Company, McCowan Asso- 
ciates, and Roanoke Asset Management. 
A fixed-income account is managed by 
Pacific Investment Management Com- 
pany, and a non-discretionary account 
under the supervision of the Trustee In- 
vestment Committee is managed by the 
National City Bank of Cleveland. Addi- 
tional funds are invested in the Common 
Fund for Equity Investments, the Com- 
mon Fund for International Investments, 
New Horizons Fund, real estate, and inter- 
fund loans that were extended to finance 
the construction or renovation of College 
buildings. A small initial commitment to a 
venture-capital fund was made in 
June 1985. 

During the 1984-85 fiscal year $11.5 
million was reallocated from equity ac- 
counts to fixed-income investments. As a 
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result of this action equity securities de- 
clined from 60.7 percent of the total pool 
at June 30, 1984, to 50.8 percent of the 
total at the end of the 1984-85 fiscal year, 
and fixed-income investments increased 
by a corresponding amount. Composition 
of the General Investment Pool for the last 
five years is shown in Table A. 

Table B shows the investment perform- 
ance of the General Investment Pool by 
years for the last 10 years. In 1984-85 the 
unit value of the pool increased to 
$419.60, an all-time high, and the pool 
earned a total return of 26.2 percent for 
the year. For the five-year period ending 
June 30, 1985, the pool had an average 
annual return of 14.6 percent, compared 
with 16.4 percent for the Standard and 
Poor’s 500 Index and 12.4 percent for the 
Salomon Brothers High-Grade Corporate 
Bond Index. The 10-year average return 
of 11.8 percent for the General Invest- 
ment Pool was slightly below the Stan- 
dard and Poor’s 500 Index but well above 
the return for the Salomon Brothers Bond 
Index. 

The gross income (before management 
fees and expenses) earned by the pool in 
1984-85 was $7,690,000, a yield of 5.7 
percent on average market value. Man- 
agement fees and expenses totaled 
$611,000, equal to 0.45 percent of the 
pool's value. The payout of earnings for 
1984-85 represented 5.1 percent of the 
year’s average market value. In 1984-85 
$205,000 of earnings in excess of the 
budgeted payout was reinvested in ac- 
cordance with our endowment spending 
policy; nearly $8.0 million of earnings has 
been reinvested in the pool under this pol- 
icy since 1977-78. 

Although the market value of the Gen- 
eral Investment Pool doubled over the 10- 
year period ending June 30, 1985, its infla- 
tion-adjusted value is almost exactly the 
same as it was at the beginning of the pe- 
riod. While the endowment has grown in 
nominal terms at an average rate of 7.2 
percent per year, this growth has been 
cancelled out in real terms by an average 
inflation rate of 7.1 percent for the dec- 
ade. Chart II shows the 10-year record of 
market value in nominal and real terms. 


Enrollment 


Full-time-equivalent (FTE) enrollment de- 
clined 2.7 percent in 1984-85 to 2,693 
FTE students. However, as shown in 
Chart III, enrollment has been very stable 
over the last decade, ranging between 
2,671 and 2,768 full-time students. 
Women accounted for 53 percent of total 
enrollment in 1984-85, down from 54 
percent in the preceding year. 
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TABLE B 
INVESTMENT PERFORMANCE 


Market Indices 
% Total Return 


General Investment Pool 


% Sal. Bros. 
Total Market Unit Income % Total S&P Bond 
Value Value PerUnit Yield Return 500 Index 

1974-75 $ 74,071,724 $258.52 $15.70 6.7 14.4 15.9 ites e) 
1975-76 79,002,975 273.74 15:61. 6.0 AAO 13.9 10.4 
1976-77 82,509,852 280.75 10540 .6 re) 0.2 1A 
1977-78 80,348,982 269.47 ive LO Sea (0.1) (0.8) 
1978-79 BOO lode meecotlalc LOn30 ee Oat lite 13.4 (ee 
1979-80 93,018,831 293.06 20.46 7.2 11.5 17.0 (2.4) 
1980-81 102,494,833 315.14 21.81 7.0 iReweh pike (13.0) 
1981-82 95,924,169 288.27 24. 00g oe (0.8) (11.7) 8.7 
1982-83 131,791,447 385.64 2355" “0:9 Ae Ure O tn! 42.4 
1983-84 121,434,713 349.93 22:61 6:2 (3.3) (4.8) (6.3) 
1984-85 148,133,997 419.60 ay Ommaney, 26:25 9:30:38 41.9 
AVERAGE ANNUAL RETURN (with Income Reinvested) 
Last 3 years 20.1 26.1 Aa G8 
Last 5 years 14.6 16.4 12.4 
Last 10 years ihe ae 12.4 9.0 
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TABLE C 
SCHOLARSHIP FUNDING SOURCES 


Scholarship Awards (In Thousands of $) 


Awards from: 1984-85 1983-84 1982-83 1981-82 1980-81 
Gen. College Funds 4420 3996 3378 2668 1741 
Endowed Funds 1293 1351 1306 1220 1052 
Federal Grants 937 958 929 940 1019 
Other Sources 435 263 309 137 108 
Total Scholarships 7086 6568 5923 4965 3920 


% of Total Scholarships 


a 


Awards from: 


Gen. College Funds 62.38 60.84 


57.04 Shor Tia) 44.41 
Federal Grants j 13.22 14.58 “15.68 18.93 25.99 
Other Sources 6.14 4.01 9.22 2.76 Pat 
Total Scholarships ; 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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Financial Aid 

The average scholarship award increased 
10 percent in 1984-85 to $5,218. This was 
equal to 40.4 percent of billed charges, 
about the same as the previous year. 
Slightly fewer students received awards 
in 1984-85, declining to 1,358 students 
from 1,390 a year ago. Chart IV shows the 
growth in the average scholarship award 
for the last decade and its percentage rela- 
tionship to billed charges. 

Table C shows the sources of funding for 
scholarship awards. Over the last five 
years the percentage of total scholarships 
awarded from general College funds has 
increased from 44 percent to 62 percent. 
Endowed funds covered only 18 percent 
of scholarship awards in 1984-85, down 
from 27 percent in 1980-81. The percent- 
age of total scholarships covered by fed- 
eral grants has been cut in half over the 
same five-year period. 


Physical Plant 


During 1984-85 the College obtained pre- 
liminary approval for a $15 million bond 
issue through the Ohio Higher Educa- 
tional Facility Commission to renovate 
several academic buildings and 12 dormi- 
tories. Carnegie is to be renovated to pro- 
vide new quarters for the registrar, bursar, 
Financial Aid Office, Geology Depart- 
ment and the public library. Severance 
Hall will be remodeled to provide ex- 
panded space for the Psychology Depart- 
ment. Improved accessibility and _fire- 
safety features will be incorporated in 
Peters Hall. The residence-halls renova- 
tion program is based on a comprehen- 
sive architectural audit of the entire sys- 
tem and will include upgrading of 
plumbing, electrical, and heating systems; 
replacement of furnishings; improved 
safety features; and some remodeling to 
accommodate functions not now ade- 
quately provided. The initial phases of the 
work have begun in Carnegie and Sever- 
ance, and completion of the entire project 
is anticipated in about three years. 

Preparation for the bond issue contin- 
ued through the spring, and bonds were 
sold in August 1985 through Kidder, 
Peabody & Company. The bond issue con- 
sisted of $3,895,000 of serial bonds matur- 
ing from 1988 through 2001, and 
$11,105,000 of term bonds maturing in 
2015. Coupon rates ranged from 5.5 per- 
cent for the 1988 maturities to 9.25 per- 
cent for the 2015 maturities. The 
weighted-average coupon rate for the is- 
sue was 8.9 percent. The interest rate paid 
by the College was favorably affected by 
an excellent AA+ rating assigned by 
Standard & Poor's to the issue. 
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The additional $15 million of debt taken 
on by the College through this bond issue 
increases the College’s total indebtedness 
for buildings from $16.4 million to more 
than $30 million. Annual debt service will 
increase by approximately $1.4 million 
and will rise to about 5.5 percent of the 
total expense budget. The College plans 
to cover the additional debt service with 
maturing deferred gifts, a modest in- 
crease in residence-hall room charges, 
and a 0.5 percent increase in the payout 
from endowment funds. Table D shows 
plant indebtedness and debt service for 
the last five years and projected indebted- 
ness for 1985-86. 

During the 1984-85 fiscal year the Col- 
lege expended $2.7 million from renewal 
and replacement funds for renovation, 
extaordinary maintenance, and major 
equipment acquisitions. Of this total, 
$885,000 represented payments for new 
computing equipment, primarily a Digital 
Equipment VAX 780 and VAX 8600. Im- 
provements to academic buildings ac- 
counted for $623,000 of expenditures, 
and $663,000 was spent on residences 
and dining halls. The continuing student 
union renovation program and replace- 
ment of steam lines accounted for most of 
the other renewal and replacement 
expenditures. 

The Conservatory of Music’s Warner 
Concert Hall renovation program was 
substantially completed during 1984-85 
at a cost of approximately $1.0 million. 
This project has corrected structural and 
maintenance deficiencies, reduced en- 
ergy costs, and greatly improved the 
acoustics in the hall. 

As has been reported in prior years, the 
College continues to reap great benefit 
from its energy conservation efforts and 
modifications in the central heating plant 
which were undertaken several years 
ago. In the heating plant the installation of 
an electrostatic precipitator and other 
modifications have enabled us to continue 
to burn coal without violating EPA clean- 
air standards. Had we not made these in- 
vestments, we would have been required 
to burn natural gas or fuel oil at a substan- 
tially higher cost than coal. If we had not 
improved operating efficiency through 
energy-conservation programs or made 
the necessary investment to enable us to 
burn coal, we calculate that our fuel cost 
in 1984-85 would have been $1.2 million 
higher than it actually was. Since 1977- 
78, fuel-cost avoidance resulting from op- 
erating efficiencies and reliance on coal as 
our primary fuel has totaled more than 
$5.0 million. Chart V shows the historical 
relationship of actual fuel cost and calcu- 
lated fuel-cost avoidance. | 
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TABLE D 
PLANT INDEBTEDNESS 
(IN THOUSANDS OF $) 


ANNUAL DEBT SERVICE 


YR. ENDING EXTERNAL INTER- TOTAL % OF TOT. 
JUNE 30 DEBT FUND LOANS DEBT AMOUNT EXPENDS. 
1979-80 9159 8167 17326 1489 Sa 
1980-81 8832 8618 17450 1476 4.4 
1981-82 8500 8613 1vlac 1522 3.9 
1982-83 8235 8236 16471 1599 Sy, 
1983-84 7953 7953 15906 1500 Bi 
1984-85 7660 8739 16399 1548 Bal 
Pro Forma 

1985-86 22357, 8313 30670 2942 55 


V. FUEL-COST AVOIDANCE 


Annual Fuel Cost 
($ Million) 
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Calculated 
Fuel Cost at 
Natural Gas Prices 
and 1977-78 Operating 
Efficiency 
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DONALD NEWLANDS ’86: 


MIXING MUDD WITH CORN 


by Rebecca Ganzel 
photo essay by Edsel Little 


“People talk about Oberlin as an oasis,” 
says Donald Newlands ’86; “It doesn’t 
seem to belong to its surroundings. | 
thought it would be evocative to bring 
those two elements together—bringing 
rural Ohio into Oberlin.” 

And that is just what Newlands, a senior 
honors student from Portland, Oregon, 
majoring in studio art, did this fall. For two 
days in September, his sculpture Corn 
Wall—consisting of hundreds of corn- 
stalks, yards and yards of string, and some 
six hours of labor—adorned the east side 
of the Seeley G. Mudd Learning Center. 
The effect was strikingly surreal. The 
corn, with the massive architecture of the 
main library as backdrop, dwarfed the ev- 
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eryday elements of collegiate life— 
parked bicycles, strolling students. Many 
could not walk by the corn without touch- 
ing it—though some passers-by were 
more destructive than others. “People 
were walking around with cornstalks all 
day,” one onlooker recalls. 

Corn Wall, the first of five public art 
projects Newlands plans this year, was not 
his first environmental sculpture, but it 
was his largest. During the city of 
Oberlin’s twice-yearly brush-pickup pro- 
gram last fall, Newlands noticed an intri- 
cately dovetailed pile of branches on a 
College Street curb. That pile never 
reached city crews. Instead, the 10-feet- 
long branches became raw material for 


two Newlands sculptures: Closure, which 
took over the Mudd staircases for a while, 
and Anti-Arch, which mirrored the Me- 
morial Arch from the Main Street side of 
Tappan Square. 

Newlands’s advisor, art professor 
Athena Tacha, has overseen these and 
other Newlands projects. Newlands took 
his first course from her, an introductory 
class in sculpture, the first semester of his 
freshman year. “In high school, | had 
mostly done small stone carvings,” he 
says, his hands indicating a basketball- 
sized space. Under Tacha’s tutelage, he 
began to expand his horizons, creating 
what Tacha calls “site-specific” sculptures. 

Corn Walls precursor, which was unti- 
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tled, was done last year for Tacha’s “Sculp- 
ture and the Environment” class. Consist- 
ing of 20 cornstalks tied to a railing 
outside Allen Art Museum, the piece was 
a joint project of Newlands and classmate 
Robert Weisbord. Weisbord’s sculpture 
was a “hidden room” in a cornfield just 
outside of town, Tacha says: four five-stalk 
rows of corn cut away in the field’s center. 
Newlands simply took Weisbord’s corn- 
stalks to create a “wall” to complement 
the “room.” The sculpture was so success- 
ful, Tacha says, that Newlands began look- 
ing for a new site for a larger corn-related 
work. 

Mudd’s massive inorganic structure lent 
itself perfectly to the urban-rural contrast 
Newlands wanted to bring out. “Mudd is 
the epitome of the place-less Oberlin,” 
Newlands says. “It’s a generic, modern 
building that lacks a sense of belonging 
more than other buildings here, and it’s 
the center of attention.” The site, once 
chosen, dictated the sculpture’s large size. 
“There was a confrontation of scale,” 
Newlands says. “The reason | made it so 
large was that it needed to work at Mudd’s 
own scale.” 

The cornstalks themselves came from a 
farm west of Oberlin. Ted Squires, a fifth- 
generation Oberlin farmer, charged 
Newlands $15 for “a couple hundred” 
cornstalks, Squires says. 

“At first he was really disbelieving,” 
says Newlands, “but when we came back 
to pick up the corn, he’d really warmed 
up.” Newlands and Weisbord (who was 
eventually paid for his labor with a break- 
fast at the Campus Restaurant) spent the 
evening of September 18 cutting a 100- 
foot row of cornstalks and tying them into 
bundles, which they trucked back to cam- 
pus in Weisbord’s VW van. 

At 5 o'clock the next morning, 
Newlands and Weisbord began building 
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Corn Wall, tying the cut cornstalks at reg- 
ular intervals along the railing of the main 
library's east facade: down the ramp, out 
to either side, and down the staircases to 
the “pit.” It took them six hours. 

Corn Walls relatively brief display time 
(by contrast, Anti-Arch stayed up a week) 
was prescribed by the material itself; “the 
corn dies, and I couldn’t take care of it,” 
Newlands says. “And saying ‘This is a 48- 
hour piece’ enforces the fact that it’s tem- 
poral, which raises broad issues for sculp- 
ture and art.” 

Artistic problems are clearly something 
Newlands enjoys raising—and solving. As 
Oberlin’s only honors student in studio art 
this year, he plans to create five more en- 
vironmental projects under Tacha’s super- 
vision during the coming months. [1 
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Sports Information Director 
Previews Three Sports 


Oberlin’s women’s field hockey squad 
can boast of one of those rarest of players, 
a goal-scoring goalie. Sophomore Robin 
Cardin, one of the nation’s top goalkeep- 
ers, scored one of the two goals that shut 
out Ohio Wesleyan University in the sea- 
son opener on September 11. 

Heather Setzler, visiting assistant pro- 
fessor of physical education and coach of 
the Yeowomen field hockey team, called 
her goalkeeper out of the goal for one 
play, a penalty shot, and the rest is history; 
Cardin made the shot, and Oberlin went 
on to a 2-0 victory. Not a bad way to start 
the new season, especially after last year’s 
disappointing show (4 wins, 12 losses). 

“She’s an outstanding goalkeeper, one 
of the best around,” Coach Setzler says of 
Cardin. “She is also a wonderful kid and a 
pleasure to have on the team.” Named 
AIl-NCAC (North Coast Athletic Confer- 
ence) last season, Cardin, who comes 
from Baltimore, may well be headed for 
glory like Bernadette Delgado’s (while at 
Oberlin last year, Delgado became the 
first woman athlete to gain All-American 
recognition in a team sport— lacrosse.) 

Coach Setzler and assistant coach Jane 
McGough also count among their top 
players Kate Ferrall, a member of the 
Oberlin women’s basketball team as well; 
Jenny Brainard; Carol O'Donoghue; Sara 
Sullivan; and Eva Kleeman, a first-year 
student from the Netherlands who scored 
the other goal that shut out Ohio Wes- 
leyan. 

“When I first got here eight years 
ago, we had 22 football players and only 
four from Ohio,” recalls Donald J. Hun- 
singer, head coach of the football team 
and chair of the physical education de- 
partment. The figures this year are dra- 
matically different, he says; nearly three- 
quarters of the 66-member 1985-86 
football team are playing in their home 
state. 

Will this help give Oberlin the edge on 
the competition this year? Hunsinger is 
optimistic. “We have what I believe is the 
best group of seniors since I’ve been at 
Oberlin,” he says, “and we brought in Bo 
freshmen.” 

“LaDu earned his letter for the season 
in the first half today,” commented Plain 
Dealer sportswriter Bill Nichols on the 
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performance of sophomore linebacker 
Keith LaDu during the season opener 
against Case Western Reserve University 
on September 7. In the first half, LaDu tal- 
lied 10 tackles, forced a fumble from Case, 
and made a diving interception of a Case 
pass as time was running out in the half. 
The six-foot, 175-pound psychology ma- 
jor from Ashtabula, Ohio, finished the af- 
ternoon with a game high of 27 tackles. 
LaDu leads what’s shaping up to be a 
tough, gritty defensive lineup. 

All 11 of Hunsinger’s offensive starters 
last year have returned this year, includ- 
ing quarterback Jeff Andrick. In the Case 
game, Andrick completed 10 of 20 passes 
for 69 yards and one touchdown—a three- 
yard pass to freshman Chris Donaldson. 
(The Yeomen lost, 28 to 7.) During an 
early fall interview, Andrick looked for- 
ward to the first home game against Ge- 


Goalie Robin Cardin scored one of two win- 
ning goals in the season opener shutout 
against Ohio Wesleyan University. Here she 
defends her goal against Denison University 
on September 17. 
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Photo by Paula Baymiller 


Photo by Edsel Little 


by Edsel Little 


The Oberlin Starter Set Pep Band, organized by junior Julie Maas (flutist in front row), provides 
musical accompaniment at home football games. The band plans to do half-time shows on the 
field throughout the season, performing Oberlin College fight songs. A certain college prest- 
dent has been known to join in on the saxello on Saturday afternoons. 


neva College. “Geneva is in Beaver Falls, 
Pennsylvania, which is where | went to 
high school,” Andrick says, “so | know a 
lot of their players. They will be tough!” 
he warned. (He was right—in a close 
game the Yeomen lost 17-12.) 

During the season opener, sophomore 
split-end John D’Egidio, Jr., caught three 
passes for 22 yards and returned two 
punts. John is one of three D’Egidio broth- 
ers on the Yeomen squad—his younger 
brothers Joe and Mike are freshmen. The 
D'Egidios hail from Youngstown, where 
all three graduated from Ursuline High 
School. 

Heading the Yeomen offensive line are 


seniors John Erdmann and Jim Sedlacek. 
Erdmann, a six-foot-two physics major 
who weighs in at 220 pounds, is consid- 
ered one of the conference’s top linemen; 
Sedlacek won second-team all-NCAC se- 
lection in ’84. 

Running back Jim Harrell, Jr., finished 
third in the conference in rushing last sea- 
son, and he expects to better that mark in 
°85. “I worked out real hard over the sum- 
mer to improve the strength in my legs,” 
he says. In last year’s startling upset win 
over Denison, 23-21, Harrell gained 213 
yards, setting an Oberlin single-game 
freshman rushing mark. Look for Manhat- 
tan native Harrell, who this year is run- 
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ning behind an all-senior offensive line, to 
reach the 200-yard mark again this year. 

Football is not the only field of success 
for flanker Frank DeSmit, an outstanding 
athlete who played on three Yeomen 
teams last year—and excelled on all of 
them. In addition to earning first team all- 
NCAC honors in football, DeSmit played 
guard on Oberlin’s basketball team and 
pitched for the baseball squad. 

Freshmen expected to have an impact 
on offense include Oberlin High School 
graduate Chris Donaldson (who caught 
the lone touchdown in the Case Western 
Reserve game), linemen Steve Burt and 
Mike Brooks, and kick-returner and wide- 
receiver Fred Cummings. Cummings, 
who has a 4.4 speed in the 40-yard dash, 
electrified the crowd at Case when he re- 
turned a kickoff from the 5- to the 50-yard 
line—at which point he was tackled by the 
last Case defensive-back. He should pro- 
vide some equally exciting moments for 
Yeomen fans in the future. 

The Yeomen are improved—and play- 
ing in the North Coast Athletic Confer- 


‘ence gives them a better chance of com- 


peting for a conference championship. 
“We will put more emphasis on of- 
fense this season,” commented Oberlin 


In a 2-0 win over Kenyon College on Sep- 
tember 21, fullback Denny Flood continually 
outpaced his opponent to prove that his 
speed and accuracy will greatly help the 
men’s soccer team in their bid for the confer- 
ence championship. 
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College men’s soccer coach Fred Shults, 
prior to their season opening game 
against Heidelberg College. 

His Yeomen squad didn’t waste any 
time making their coach sound like a 
prophet, shutting out Heidelberg 7-0, be- 
hind the strenth of a pair of goals from 
sophomore Denny Flood and junior Ro- 
ger Freeman. 

The Yeomen are expected to battle for 
the NCAC championship. Currently they 
are ranked ninth in the state of Ohio (in- 
cluding Division I and II schools). 

“We have some real talent on this team; 
hopefully we can do a little better than 
last year when we just missed qualifying 
for the playoffs,” comments Shults. Three 
of the talented players hail from Oberlin 
High School—juniors Bill Brittingham, 
David Craig, and Flood. Craig was an aca- 
demic All-Ohio selection in 1984. 

This year the Yeomen have two out- 
standing goalies. Junior Paul Andrichuk 
received first team all-conference honors 
last season and has been mentioned as 
one of the top goaltenders in the region. 
The Charlotte, North Carolina, native 
gives up an average of less than two goals 
per game. The other half of Oberlin’s 
North Carolina goalie connection is junior 
Mike Wallace from Durham. 

The squad expects to battle Ohio Wes- 
leyan and Denison all season long with 
one goal in mind: the conference champi- 
onship. 

Second place conference finishers 
in 1984, the Yeowomen soccer team re- 
turns eight players as they try to wrestle 
away the NCAC women’s soccer crown 
from Denison. Coach Ira Steinberg has a 
good nucleus back from the 1984 squad 
(4-1 in conference play; 4-2-2 overall), in- 
cluding All-Ohio midfielder Susie Eisen- 
feld and all-conference selections Andrea 
Volpe, Susan Peters, and Candace Bre- 
mond. 

In their first two matches of ’85 the 
Yeowomen were shut out by Wilmington 
and Kalamazoo Colleges by identical 3-0 
scores. The Yeowomen then came back to 
pull off some shutouts of their own. Be- 
hind an explosive offensive attack and 
some excellent goaltending the Yeowo- 
men stopped Case Western Reserve 4-0 
and Geneva College 6-0. Senior Laurie 
House scored three goals in the two 
games combined. Eisenfeld scored two 
goals, and freshmen Amy Dawson and Jo- 
hanna Meyers also scored for the Yeowo- 
men. 

Before the season opened Coach Stein- 
berg was concerned about the loss of 
standout goalie Elizabeth Thompson. “If 
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we find someone to replace Thompson 
we are going to be tough,” he said. Martha 
Westland, a junior from Weymouth, Mas- 
sachusetts, has assuaged Coach Stein- 
berg’s worries. After a rather rocky start 
Westland proceeded to shut out both Case 
and Geneva. “Martha has gained a lot of 
confidence and has really improved since 
we started practicing,” says Coach Stein- 
berg. 

With six freshman and nine sopho- 
mores Coach Steinberg says “we're still 
shaking things down and looking for the 
right combinations.” When everything 
falls into place, he expects the Oberlin 
Yeowomen to be among the top contend- 
ers for the conference championship. 

—Jeff Davis 
Sports Information Director 


Jeff Andrick, Bagel Boy 


Senior Jeff Andrick is not a typical college 
student. A mathematics/physical educa- 
tion double major and a starting quarter- 
back, Andrick is known around campus 
as “the bagel boy’’—delivering bagels 
(and cream cheese, if asked) to faculty 
members and staff around campus. “A lot 
of people at Oberlin are from large cities 
on the East Coast where bagels are part of 
their daily diet,” Andrick explains. “The 
guy who lived next door to me last year 
began the business, and I kept it up over 
the summer.” He expects to be delivering 


Known around campus as “the bagel boy,” 
quarterback Jeff Andrick delivers bagels and 
touchdown passes with equal success. 


more than 100 dozen per week during the 
school year. 

Although he’s shorter than most college 
quarterbacks (five-feet-ten), left-handed 
Andrick has a smooth delivery and quick 
feet that help make up for his lack of 
height. Andrick threw for 895 yards last 
season (88 of 200 passes; seven touch- 
downs). He says the biggest thrill he’s had 
in sports so far has been the 30-yard 
touchdown pass he threw to Joe Johnson 
to beat Denison University in 1984; the 
pass came on a third down, with 25 yards 
to go. 

According to Andrick the Denison win 
was the turning point in Oberlin football. 
That one game showed the Yeomen that 
they could play competitive football and 
that now they need to work on fine-tuning 
to eliminate mental mistakes. Greater 
team confidence and better attitudes pre- 
vail this season and Andrick credits much 
of the improvement to the coaching staff. 
The coaches encourage the players to use 
techniques that were highly successful in 
the past and, to further eliminate confu- 
sion and perpetrate continuity, have kept 
with the coaching system they used last 
season. That consistency has made the 
team more cohesive this year, says An- 
drick. He foresees the Yeomen finishing in 
the top three of the NCAC football stand- 
ings. 

In the starting quarterback position, An- 
drick enjoys the challenge of making in- 
stantaneous decisions on the line and con- 
trolling the plays. His ability to make 
quick and accurate choices also came into 
play when he applied to Oberlin as a sen- 
ior at Blackhawk High in Beaver Falls. Re- 
cruited in six states, he had been looking 
at a number of other schools, including 
Swarthmore, Hobart, R.PI., and Geneva. 

“There were three reasons | finally de- 
cided on Oberlin. First of all, the academic 
reputation at Oberlin stands on its own. 
Secondly, I liked the recruiting tactics of 
Coach Hunsinger. He really stressed the 
importance of getting a solid college edu- 
cation before he even mentioned football. 
Third, at Oberlin there was an opportu- 
nity to be exposed to so many more 
things (like concerts, seminars, and the art 
museum) than at any of the other 
schools,” says Andrick. 

His diversity of interests meshes well 
with the Oberlin atmosphere. In addition 
to running his own plays and a bagel busi- 
ness, when he has time for himself he 
likes to do pencil drawings and oil paint- 
ings, mostly of wildlife and landscapes. 
This summer he worked for the Admis- 
sions Office giving tours of campus and 
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helping to develop some promotional bro- 
chures to be used in attracting students to 
Oberlin. The previous summer he was an 
intern at the NASA Lewis Center in Cleve- 
land, where he worked in the solar en- 
ergy department, performing tests on the 
type of solar cells that will be used on the 
Space Station in the 1990s. His other hob- 
bies include weightlifting, bass-fishing, 
and archery-hunting. This spring, his third 
season as midfielder, he will co-captain 
the men’s lacrosse team. 

Following graduation in June he plans 
to pursue engineering, business, or math- 
ematics in graduate school. He figures 
that after an internship in business over 
winter term he will have a better idea of 
what he would like to do. 


The men’s cross country team hosted Mt. 
Union and Heidelberg colleges and Case 
Western Reserve University at Oberlin’s only 
home meet of the season September 21. 
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Bill Grice Inducted 
into Hall of Fame 


Bill Grice, Oberlin’s former associate pro- 
fessor of physical education (1955-72) and 
former football and baseball coach at the 
College, was inducted into the National 
Association of Collegiate Directors of Ath- 
letics Hall of Fame June 10 at NACDA‘s 
20th annual convention in Las Vegas. 
Now retired, he had been the athletic di- 
rector at Case Western Reserve Univer- 
sity for the past 11 years. 

A nationally respected figure, Grice 
served seven years as a member of the 
National College Athletic Association's ex- 
ecutive committee and was chairman of 
the NCAA Division III football committee 
for two years. He also played a central 
role in the formation of the NCAC. 

Upon his retirement in August, he and 
his wife returned to his native North Caro- 
lina. 
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ALUMNI ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Alumni Council Votes 
in Favor of Divestment 


The Oberlin College Alumni Council has 
added its voice to a call by key campus 
groups for stronger action by the College 
to protest South Africa’s racial policies. 

Meeting in Oberlin on September 14, 
the council overwhelmingly endorsed a 
recommendation that the Oberlin College 
Board of Trustees “adopt a phased, so- 
cially responsible, and fiscally sound pro- 
gram’ to divest College holdings in corpo- 
rations that do business in South Africa. 

The divestment issue immediately con- 
fronted council members as they arrived 
for the annual meeting of the group, 
which includes class presidents, class 
agents, ACTION regional conveners, ad- 
missions representative coordinators, and 
alumni active in other programs. 

More than 100 members of Oberlin’s 
Student Coalition Against Apartheid pick- 
eted outside the Oberlin Inn as nearly 200 
council members held a dinner that 
opened a weekend of meetings and social 
activities. 
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College president S. Frederick Starr and 
alumni association president James Truitt 
'47 urged alumni to learn about the stu- 
dent demand that the College speed the 
pace of divestment. Many alumni later 
talked to the students, who moved their 
demonstration to Tappan Square. 

The board of trustees in June adopted a 
plan to divest stock in corporations that 
do not comply with standards established 
in so-called Sullivan Codes of Conduct that 
measure companies’ actions regarding 
South Africa’s apartheid policy. 

However, the alumni council approved 
a proposal by Jerry Parra, president of the 
Class of 1985, endorsing a stronger state- 
ment that had been voted by the General 
Faculty in April. 

The resolution notes that Oberlin Col- 


lege “has taken a leading role on impor- 
tant social issues, particularly with regard 
to racism and human rights,” and labels 
apartheid “an abhorrent social, political, 
and economic repression of the black ma- 
jority of South Africa.” 

Besides calling for a phased divestment 
program, the council asked the board of 
trustees to report each year on divest- 
ment progress and explain “social and fis- 
cal reasons why it has retained holdings in 
such other corporations that do business 
in South Africa.” As of June, the College 
held about $19 million in such stocks. 

The council's reasons for acting were 
perhaps best expressed by Peter Ander- 
son, president of the Class of 1965, who 
said: 

“I came to Oberlin with a conservative 


During Alumni Council Weekend President S. Frederick Starr and his wife, Christina Starr, 
assistant professor of German, welcomed guests to the annual homecoming celebration at the 
Allen Art Museum. For the occasion, the rug shown in the photograph, a 1954 gift from J. Paul 
Getty, was relaid in the museum’s sculpture court. It has recently been restored after spending 
17 years in storage. 
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Carl Bewig, director of admissions, spoke with ACTION conveners and admissions-representa- 
tive coordinators during the September 13-15 weekend. 


background, but we all got caught up in 
the civil-rights movement. We didn’t 
know then whether we would have any 
effect, but we knew that we had to take a 
stand. Martin Luther King, Jr., was the 
speaker at my commencement. The topic 
of his address was “Staying Awake 
Through a Revolution.” Oberlin now 
needs to stay awake during a revolution, 
and the time to act is now.” 

A few council members favored a more 
moderate approach of urging the board of 
trustees to reconsider its position on 
divestment in view of the events in South 
Africa since trustees met in June. 

During the lively debate, members 
were provided background on the Col- 
lege’s policies by John Elder °53, an 
alumni-elected trustee and chairman of 
the trustee Committee on Social and Polit- 
ical Concerns, and by William Scott, asso- 
ciate dean of the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences and professor of black studies. 

Alumni council members began their 
weekend sessions by hearing from Presi- 
dent Starr, Provost Sam Carrier, and other 
college officials about major problems fac- 
ing Oberlin in the coming years. 

Starr and Carrier reported that the Col- 
lege’s difficulties in recent years of attract- 
ing larger numbers of applicants and in- 
creasing donations had eased. in large 
part through alumni association eft rts. 

In all, applications to the College of Art 
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cent to 3,403—the second highest total in 
College history. Conservatory applica- 
tions were up 3 percent, to 603. More than 
47 percent of alumni solicited sent in gifts, 
up from only 27 percent two years earlier. 
Giving to the annual fund reached $1.9 
million, up 11.6 percent. 

Still, Starr cited four major needs in 
years ahead: strengthening the faculty; 
modernizing support facilities such as li- 
braries, laboratories, and communica- 
tions systems; raising more money for stu- 
dent loans and grants; and renovating 
dormitories, dining halls, and other facili- 
ties to improve the quality of student life. 

Council members discussed these issues 
in discussion groups with Starr, Carrier, 
College dean Alfred MacKay, acting con- 
servatory dean Stephen Clapp, Dean of 
Students George Langeler, Admissions Di- 
rector Carl Bewig, and Financial Aid Di- 
rector James White. 

In other sessions during the weekend, 
class presidents, class agents, admissions 
rep coordinators, and ACTION conveners 
met with College officials to discuss 
alumni programs that range from class re- 
unions to local efforts to recruit more ap- 
plicants and to help current students find 
summer jobs. 

An alumni committee held extensive 
discussions on content and format of the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine with Starr, edi- 
tor Linda Grashoff, and communications 

ector Barbara Chalsma. 
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Other highlights of the weekend in- 
cluded a talk by Associate Provost David 
Love on “The Oberlin Classroom Today,” 
a tour of Oberlin’s art collection led by 
Professor Forbes Whiteside, and the an- 
nual homecoming reception hosted by 
President and Mrs. Starr at Allen Memo- 
rial Art Museum for alumni, faculty, and 
staff. 


Among actions taken during the 
meetings: 


e Class presidents and the alumni asso- 
ciation’s executive board discussed 
guidelines for letters written each 
year by class officers to their class- 
mates reporting on campus news. 
Alumni leaders agreed on the need 
for accurate, balanced accounts of 
developments at Oberlin. 


e The executive board appointed a 
special five-member planning com- 
mittee that will consider possible new 
directions for the alumni association 
in future years. Heading the panel is 
Kristin Peterson 72. 


e The council nominated Albert Rees 
’43, and Francis Schott 49, to oppose 
each other for a seat on the College 
board of trustees to replace retiring 
alumni representative Delia Pitts ’72. 
During the past year, the council has 
intensified its search for outstanding 
alumni candidates for the trustee 
board. 


e The gavel was passed from President 
Truitt to incoming president J. Clay- 
ton Miller ’30, as he begins a two-year 
term. 


e The executive board elected as new 
members Lucy Irwin Hayward ’35, 
Lisa Ridley ’84, Jerry Cipkala-Gaffin 
‘75, Chris Derby Saunders 50, Ted 
Gest ‘68, and Lunetta Bennett 
Knowlton '69. Thanks were given to 
outgoing members Duffy Hall Busch 
‘60; John and Mary Sawyer Picken 
‘96/56, Doug Maass 66, Rosalind 
Sawyer Springsteen °48, and Bob 
Plows ’69. 

—Ted Gest '68 


In addition to serving on the alumni asso- 
clation’s executive board, Ted Gest chairs 
the Oberlin Alumni Magazine alumni ad- 
visory committee. A writer for U.S. News 
& World Report, Gest offered to cover the 
1985 Alumni Council Weekend for Midge 
Brittingham, executive director of the 
alumni association, who usually writes 
this column. 
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College, Board Committees 
Rethink Stance on S. Africa; 
Divest, Says Alumni Body 


Two committees are reconsidering the 
College’s position on South African con- 
cerns, and an alumni group has asked the 
College trustees to divest stocks in busi- 
nesses that do business in South Africa. 

The College Committee on Shareholder 
Responsibility (CCSR) and the Board of 
Trustees Committee on Social and Politi- 
cal Concerns (CSPC) are responding in 
part to a request from Oberlin president S. 
Frederick Starr to reconsider the College’s 
position in light of the developments in 
South Africa that have taken place since 
the June trustees’ meeting. 

In February the CCSR voted six to five 
against recommending to the trustees a 
plan for total divestment of Oberlin’s 
stock in companies that do business in 
South Africa, and in June the Oberlin Col- 
lege Board of Trustees voted for divest- 


Freshman Kimberly Low (left) is one of 13 advisees whom senior class president Todd Groves 
(right) counsels under the auspices of Oberlin’s Developmental Services Program. Every two 
weeks he meets with his advisees to discuss academic, financial, social, or personal issues. 
“The program is great because it puts counseling on a much more informal level,” says Todd. 
“Underclassmen can better relate to someone who has been through it before.” 
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ment of stock only in companies that are 
not signatories of the Sullivan Principles 
or that receive unfavorable ratings with 
respect to the Sullivan Principles. The 
new trustee policy is viewed by the trust- 
ees and College administrators as a tight- 
ening of the College’s investment proce- 
dures (see “How Should Oberlin Work 
Toward Ending Apartheid? ” Spring 1985 
OAM). 

Under the new trustee policy, the Col- 
lege divested, on August 29, a total of 
25,000 shares worth more than $700,000 
from two corporations, U.S. Steel Corpo- 
ration and IMS International, nonsignato- 
ries to the principles. The money has 
been reinvested in other corporations. 

U.S. Steel Corporation owns a minority 
interest in several different mining affili- 
ates. The market-research firm of IMS In- 
ternational, Inc., owns an interest in a 
South African subsidiary based in Johan- 
nesburg. 

This summer’s sale promises, says Ro- 
bert A. Haslun, secretary of the college, to 
be different from a previous divestment in 
which Oberlin sold its Harnischfeger 
stock because of the company’s South 
Africa connections, then found that the 
college’s investment managers had mista- 
kenly bought it back within the month. 
Now, Haslun says, Oberlin has written to 
all its portfolio managers stating its policy, 
and all have agreed to abide by it in in- 
vesting Oberlin’s money. 

But the new trustee policy was judged 
as not going far enough by members of 
the Alumni Council of the Oberlin College 
Alumni Association during their Alumni 
Council Weekend, September 13-15. 
Council members voted September 14 to 
recommend that the trustees adopt a 
divestment policy identical to the one 
passed by the Oberlin General Faculty in 
April (see Alumni Association News else- 
where in this issue). 


Minority Enrollment Up; 

Retention Gets Boost 

from Rockwell Grant 

Black enrollment at Oberlin is up 24 per- 

cent over last year, but the story about 

educating blacks at Oberlin College goes 

beyond the news carried in this statistic. 
At Oberlin, and in colleges throughout 

the country, minority students are statisti- 
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cally more likely than white students to 
leave school without completing a de- 
gree. Now Oberlin’s Developmental Ser- 
vices Program has received a $15,000 
grant from the Rockwell International 
Corporation Trust aimed at curtailing this 
tendency. 


For more than a decade, Oberlin’s De- 
velopmental Services Program has of- 
fered academic courses and counseling 
(from professionals and by peers) to stu- 
dents who are children of non-college 
graduates as well as to disabled students 
and those from low-income families. Par- 
ticipants in the program have so far defied 
national statistics, going on to graduate at 
a rate commensurate with other Oberlin 
students, says Robert Panos, assistant 
dean of developmental services. 


Now such services will be extended to 
all minority students, whether or not they 
meet the other criteria. With the Rockwell 
grant, to be administered over a two-year 
period, the program assigns an upper- 
class student adviser to each incoming mi- 
nority student. Under the federal Special 
Services to Disadvantaged Students pro- 
gram, which has supported develop- 
mental services at Oberlin since 1972, 
many newly arrived minority students, 
because they had adequate academic 
skills at admission, were ineligible for 
such aid—even though they were statisti- 
cally more likely than other students to 
leave school for non-academic reasons. 

Keeping minority students enrolled at 
Oberlin was one of the major concerns 
Oberlin alumni voiced at last year’s 
Alumni Council Weekend (see “Alumni 
Association News” in the Winter 1985 
OAM). 

“Upper-division minority students are 
uniquely qualified to assist first-year stu- 
dents in dealing with the transitions asso- 
ciated with the first year of college,” 
Panos says. Minority freshmen have more 
adjustment problems than most, he says, 
“because the College itself presents an un- 
familiar cultural milieu.” For this reason 
Panos believes the upper-class-adviser 
strategy is crucial to minority retention. In 
his grant proposal, he notes that students 
tend to prefer such peer counseling to 
more formal support services. 

A special counselor on the develop- 
mental services staff is training and super- 
vising about 15 upper-class students in 
counseling. Each student counselor, who 
receives an annual stipend of approxi- 
mately $850, advises up to 10 freshmen 
on academic, financial, social, and per- 
sonal issues. If necessary, the counselors 
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A workman installs the West Virginia state flag on an East College Street lamppost as part of a 


new welcome to students extended this fall by town and gown: the Oberlin Kiwanis, city of 


Oberlin, Oberlin merchants, and the College. Flags from all 50 states were placed along the 
intersection of North and South Main and East and West College streets. 


refer their advisees to appropriate faculty 
and staff members as well. 

Panos hopes that the Rockwell grant 
will make academic advisers more aware 
of the special needs of entering minority 
students. Under the new project, the de- 
velopmental services staff is distributing 
literature to faculty and staff advisers with 
minority advisees to increase the advis- 
ers’ sensitivity to issues facing minority 
students. 

Twelve percent of today’s Oberlin stu- 
dents are from disadvantaged or minority 
backgrounds. That's a higher percentage 
than any of the 16 colleges and universi- 


ties with which the College competes 
most directly for students, and helps ac- 
count for Oberlin’s first-ranked place 
among the five liberal arts colleges with 
the highest minority enrollments. 


Karen N. Horn 
Named Oberlin Trustee 


Karen N. Horn, president of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland, has been 
elected trustee of Oberlin College. Horn 
will serve on the board from January |, 
1986, through January 1, 1991, finishing 
the term of John H. Gutfreund °51. 
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Born in Los Angeles, Horn received the 
B.A. degree in mathematics from Po- 
mona College in 1965 and the Ph.D. de- 
gree in economics from Johns Hopkins 
University in 1971. As president of the 
Cleveland Federal Reserve Bank, she is a 
member of the policy-determining Fed- 
eral Open Market Committee. She has 
held teaching affiliations with Simmons 
College, Johns Hopkins University, the 
Williams College School of Banking, and 
the University of Pennsylvania’s Wharton 
School of Business. She is also a former 
member of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, serving on its council on trends 
and perspectives. 

Horn was treasurer of the Bell Tele- 
phone Company of Pennsylvania and 
vice president and economist of the First 
National Bank of Boston before she as- 
sumed the presidency of the Cleveland 
Federal Reserve Bank—becoming the 
first woman president of any federal re- 
serve bank—in March 1982. She had 
worked previously in the Federal Reserve 
System as senior economist with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board of Governors from 
1969 to 1971. 

Oberlin’s newest trustee is also a trustee 
of Johns Hopkins University, Case West- 
ern Reserve University, the Cleveland 
Clinic Foundation, the Musical Arts Asso- 
ciation, the Council on Foreign Relations, 
Cleveland Tomorrow, the Greater Cleve- 
land Roundtable, and the United Way. She 
and her husband, John T. Horn, live in 
Gates Mills, Ohio, and have one son. 


Karen N. Horn 
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Tank—for the memories of past and future Oberlin students—will not be forgotten in the resi- 
dence-hall renovations to be financed by a recent bond issue. 


Bonds Finance 
3-Year Renewal Plan 


Last month, Oberlin College relinquished 
ownership of more than a dozen college 
buildings, some of them going on 100 
years old. Administration buildings like 
Peters. Dormitories like Talcott and 
Baldwin. The state of Ohio now holds title 
to these—and the administration is jubi- 
lant. 

What the college has done is to issue, 
through the state of Ohio, $15 million in 
bonds, a process Dayton E. Livingston, 
vice president for business and finance, 
compares to mortgaging a house. Only in- 
stead of borrowing from a bank, the col- 
lege is borrowing from investors all over 
the United States: people (and institutions) 
who buy the $5,000 bonds through bro- 
kers. And instead of buying a house, the 
college is using the money to refurbish 16 
buildings, starting with the Carnegie Li- 
brary, over the next three years. 

With the bond sale, the state, through 
the Ohio Higher Education Facility Com- 
mission, now Officially owns the buildings 
in question. This exempts the interest that 
investors earn from the bonds (a fixed 
rate of 9-1/4 percent) from state and fed- 
eral taxes, which makes the bonds attrac- 
tive to investors. It also means Oberlin is 
paying a lower interest rate on the money 
it borrowed. When the bonds are repaid, 
titles to the buildings revert to the College. 

The sale of the bonds is left to the firm 


of Kidder, Peabody & Co., Inc., which is 
underwriting the project. Its task is made 
easier by Oberlin’s new Standard & Poor 
rating: AA +, the rating agency’s second- 
highest grade. This rating represents, 
roughly, “the probability of the bonds be- 
ing repaid,” Livingston says, based on a 
thorough examination of the college’s fi- 
nancial status. Last July, two representa- 
tives from Standard & Poor spent a day at 
Oberlin interviewing administrators, ex- 
amining records, and touring the campus. 
The result, the AA+ rating, is a credit 
both to Oberlin’s management team—the 
president, provost, vice presidents, and 
deans—and to its high enrollment at a 
time when many colleges are suffering 
declining numbers of students, according 
to Kidder, Peabody. 

“Only universities like Harvard, Prince- 
ton, and Stanford rate ‘AAA’ overall,” 
Livingston says—“schools with applicant 
pools eight to 10 times the number of stu- 
dents they admit.” Oberlin is pleased with 
its rating, he says, which in turn affects 
the interest the College pays on the loan. 

The renovations thus financed are ex- 
tensive, and expensive. Carnegie alone 
represents $2.4 million—the cost of mak- 
ing space there for the Geology Depart- 
ment and for the offices of financial aid, 
the bursar, and the registrar. Sometime 
next year, these four offices will move in 
with the building’s present occupants, the 
admissions office and the public library 
(the latter will move upstairs to the old 
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College reading room). In the process, 
Carnegie’s plumbing and wiring will be 
brought up to code, and it will be made 
accessible to the handicapped. 

The plan now is to have the Geology 
Department's new quarters ready by fall 
1986. Geology will then move out of Sev- 
erance, making that building wholly the 
territory of the Psychology Department. 
The new elevator now being built is part 
of Severence’s handicapped-accessibility 
plan. Next year, the Psychology Depart- 
ment’s faculty offices and animal-care fa- 
cilities will also be improved. 

Peters Hall and the service building are 
next on the renovation list. The over- 
crowded service building will have a 
small addition (3,000 square feet) built 
onto the second floor, over an existing 
roof east of the personnel office. Peters’ 
basement, vacated by the three offices 
that moved to Carnegie, will be refur- 
bished for an as-yet-unknown tenant; in 


addition, a sprinkler system will be in- 
stalled in the 1885 building, and a few cos- 
metic changes will be made, Livingston 
says. Eventually, he says, Peters should 
have new electrical and heating systems, 
but that’s not part of the immediate plan. 

Twelve dormitories will also be affected 
by the bond money, but only a few will 
have to be closed for renovation some- 
time in the next three years. The dormito- 
ries are: Allencroft, Baldwin, Burton, 
Johnson, Keep, Language (German, Third 
World, and Spanish houses), Noah, North 
(including a new lounge), Old Barrows, 
Quadrangle (Asia House), Talcott, and 
Tank. Three dormitories, Talcott, Baldwin 
and Tank, have provision for new furnish- 
ings as well as construction work. Reno- 
vation of Tank had been a strong concern 
of many Oberlin students over the last 
school year. 

The college has initiated other bond is- 
sues in the past, most notably the $6.2 mil- 


A student has a shark clearly in hand at Carr Pool during the college's first-ever dive-in movie 
September 7. A showing of Jaws projected on a poolside wall was part of orientation week. 


lion raised in 1971 for the construction of 
Mudd Library. (Our most recent bond is- 
sue was 1979's $1.5 million, used to make 
the heating plant comply with air-quality 
standards.) This marks the first time, how- 
ever, that Oberlin has used bonds to raise 
money for a group of existing buildings 
rather than for a single project. 


Faculty and Staff Notes 


Carl Bewig, director of admissions, re- 
cently accepted an appointment to chair 
an advisory board of four admissions di- 
rectors and deans acting as staff consult- 
ants to Peterson’s Guides, Princeton- 
based publisher of education and career 
reference materials, including Peterson's 
Competitive Colleges. The board will offer 
advice on future editions of the guide and 
help determine criteria for selection of in- 
stitutions. 

William J. Byrnes, associate profes- 
sor of theater and managing director of 
the theater and dance program, has been 
elected vice president for development of 


the United States Institute for Theatre 
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Tickets for major performing-arts events on the Oberlin College campus can now be bought by 


calling one number—(216) 775-8169—any time, day or night. Through the 24-hour service, 
tickets purchased with a major credit card can be held for pickup at the Hall Auditorium box 
office or mailed to the caller’s address. The new service covers conservatory and student-union 
events as well as performances by visiting artists, which this year include the Emerson Quartet, 
soprano Kathleen Battle, the Cleveland Orchestra, and (shown above) the Ohio Ballet. 


Technology, a guild of dramatic artists and 
craftspeople. Byrnes manages the instl- 
tute’s grants and fundraising. 

Professor of history Marcia L. Colish 
attended a National Endowment for the 
Humanities seminar on Dante at Dart- 
mouth College in July, lecturing on “Dante 
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and Medieval Theories of Language.” Ear- 
lier this year, she gave a talk entitled “An- 
other Look at the School of Laon” at the 
20th International Congress of Medieval 
Studies, held in May at Western Michigan 
University; in June, she travelled to the 
University of Poitiers (France) to deliver 
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“Gilbert of Poitiers and Peter Lombard: 
Language, Logic, and Theology” at the 
Septieme Symposium Européen de Logi- 
que Médievale. 

Camera Obscura, a film by associate 
professor of theater Roger Copeland 
and Oberlin alumnus Oren Rudavsky ’79, 
has won a $500 award in the 26th annual 
Three Rivers Arts Festival in Pittsburgh, 
held this past June. Written and directed 
by Copeland and photographed by Ru- 
davsky, Camera Obscura was first 
screened in its completed form in Febru- 
ary 1984 on the Oberlin campus. The film 
features Brendan Hickey ’79 and docu- 
ments a photographer’s step-by-step de- 
scent into madness. Copeland moderated 
a day-long symposium on the issues and 
demands of innovative art programming 
and the whys and hows of presenting to- 
day’s art September 23 at the Ohio State 
University. His original theater piece, The 
Private Sector, will be presented in 
Oberlin December 5-7. 


Nine sculptures by Palli Davis, acting 
coordinator of educational programming 
at Allen Art Museum, were displayed at 
the Dayton Art Institute in September. 
The exhibition, Ohio Selections, includes 
Davis's 1985 “Pillars of Society Table” and 
her 1983 “Murder Witness Table.” On Sep- 
tember 14 Davis participated in the Day- 
ton museum’s colloquium on decorative 
arts; her lecture addressed artists, crafts- 
men, and the expression of ideas. At the 
Firelands Association for the Visual Arts, 
in Oberlin, her work was part of a month- 
long two-person exhibition that opened 
mid-September. 


Professor of Chinese Vivian Hsu is in 
China this fall on a Fulbright-Hays Re- 
search Grant, studying post-Mao litera- 
ture, a “new era in Chinese literature,” ac- 
cording to Hsu. Having left for China this 
summer, Hsu presented in August a pa- 
per, “Cultural Adjustments for Americans 
Studying in China,” at an international 
symposium in Beijing on teaching Chi- 
nese as a foreign language. Hsu’s period 
of research in China represents almost 
five months of an 18-month project to 
produce a reader on post-Mao Chinese fic- 
tion for advanced American students of 
Chinese. 


Hirschel Kasper, professor of eco- 
nomics, conducted a session on presenta- 
tion skills during this August’s arbitration- 
case-preparation workshop cosponsored 
by Oberlin College and the American Ar- 
bitration Association. 

Roderic Knight, associate professor of 
ethnomusicology, is traveling around the 
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Gustav Klimt’s Portrait of a Lady is in the 
Goblet Room of the Allen Art Museum dur- 
ing the exhibition Vienna Secession: Paint- 
ings and Drawings. The exhibition, from No- 
vember 19 through the end of January 1986, 
is mounted in conjunction with the conserva- 
tory’s Alban Berg Festival held on campus 
November 21-24. 


world this fall semester as a participant in 
the University of Pittsburgh’s Semester at 
Sea, teaching two music courses—geared 
to the ports of call—on board ship. Knight 
also directs a shipboard musical group. 
The SS Universe left Seattle in mid-Sep- 
tember for Japan. Korea, Sri Lanka, 
Egypt, Greece, and Spain are also on 
Knight's itinerary before the ship docks in 
Florida December 21. 

Assistant professor of history Gary 
Kornblith and John Murrin, a Princeton 
University faculty member, delivered a 
paper entitled “Class and the Language of 
Class in Colonial and Revolutionary 
America” at a conference of leading 
American and British scholars held in Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia, in September. The 
conference, “The Social World of Britain 
and America, 1600-1820: A Comparison 
from the Perspective of the Social Histo- 
rian, was sponsored by the Institute of 
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Early American History and Culture and 
(in part) by the Colonial Williamsburg 
Foundation Institute for Historical Re- 
search in London. 

Clarinet professor Lawrence Mc- 
Donald performed in chamber music 
concerts at the Connecticut Music Festival 
and, with Banchetto Musicale, on 
George’s Island in Boston in June and July. 
Also this summer he presented a solo re- 
cital at ClarFest ’85, a conference of lead- 
ing U.S. clarinetists in Pittsburgh; was ar- 
tistic director of the 1985 International 
Clarinet Society Conference held in 
Oberlin in July (see “Tappan Square Note- 
book” in the Summer 1985 OAM); per- 
formed, with Christopher Hogwood and 
Malcolm Bilson, at the Mostly Mozart Fes- 
tival in Avery Fischer Hall in New York’s 
Lincoln Center; and served as principal 
clarinetist with the Peninsula Music Festi- 
val Orchestra in Door County, Wisconsin. 

On September 26 S. Frederick Starr, 
president of the College, presented a pa- 
per at a public hearing on “Conditions and 
Trends in U.S. Undergraduate Science and 
Engineering Education: Perspectives of 
Academic Institutions.” The hearings 


were held in Washington, D.C., by the Na- 
tional Science Board Committee on Un- 
dergraduate Science and Engineering Ed- 
ucation. Starr was the keynote speaker at 
a conference in August for social studies 
teachers from New York and its adjoining 
states. His address for the conference on 
the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe was 
entitled “Studying the U.S.S.R.: Less Dull, 
More Difficult”; during a conference semi- 
nar he spoke on Soviet public opinion. 
Athena Tacha, professor of art, re- 
cently completed two pieces of outdoor 
sculpture in front of the new municipal 
building in Findlay, Ohio. One of the 
works, of balanced sandstone slabs, is 
named Chloe in memory of the artist’s 
friend and colleague Chloe Young, senior 
curator of the Allen Art Museum at the 
time of her death while the commission 
was in progress. The other, Portal, is of 
two polished columns salvaged from the 
old municipal building and a granite cross- 
piece sandblasted with documentary im- 
ages of the city’s history. Cleveland public 
television station WVIZ is producing a 
documentary on Tacha’s work that will in- 
clude footage of the new Findlay pieces. 


Thomas Skelton—Ohio Ballet Company's resident lighting designer—presented a lighting 
workshop October 12 in Hall Auditorium during the ensemble’ three-day guest residency at 
Oberlin. The lighting workshop was co-sponsored by Oberlin College, the Ohio section of the 
U.S. Institute for Theatre Technology (USITT), and OhioDance, Ohio's service organization for 
dance. Skelton’s professional credits include the recent Broadway revivals of “Death of a Sales- 
man, starring Dustin Hoffman, and “The King and I,” starring Yul Brynner. 
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CANARY ISLANDS 
February 22—March 1, 1986 


One week in first-class hotel with private bath: breakfasts and dinners 
included. Optional: tours, golfing, and swimming. Cost: from New York, 
$799; from Cleveland, price not yet available. 


CHINA 
April 4-27, 1986 


Twenty-two-day tour fully escorted by Paul Arnold '40, emeritus 
professor of art. Highlights: Beijing, Datong, Xian, Kunming, 
Shanghai; visits to Shansi reps at schools in Taigu and Taiyuan in 
Shansi Province; three-day cruise on the Yangtze River from 
Chongquing to Wuhan. Cost (west-coast departure): $3395. 


SCANDINAVIA (note changes) 
August 2-16, 1986 


Two weeks in Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and Finland. Extension to 
Leningrad August 16-20. Cost: $2495 from east coast; $398 additional for 
Leningrad. 


ROME 
Mid-October 1986 


One week in a first-class hotel with private bath. Cost (approximate): from 
New York, $900; from Cleveland, $1000. 


Send coupon to: Midge Wood Brittingham, Oberlin Alumni Association, 
105 Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074. 


Please send information on the following Oberlin alumni tours: 


1) Canary Islands February 22—March | 
L] China April 4-27 

[] Scandinavia August 2-16 

[} Rome Mid-October 
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CLASS NOTES 


Graduate School of Theology 


Art Churchill, who attended Oberlin from 
1943 to 1945, is professor emeritus at Defiance 
Coll. In 1983 he was awarded the Pilgrim Medal, 
the college's highest honor. His wife, Ruth 
(Hudson, attended GST 1943-45), will receive 
her M.A. degree in art education at Ohio State 
U. next fall.... Richard Frothingham '51 
B.D. has contributed 10 essays to a three- 
volume reference work, American Writers Be- 
fore 1800: A Biographical and Critical Diction- 
ary. Two of his essays were favorably reviewed 
in the Jan. 11 Times Literary Supplement. . . . 
Edwin Mehlhaff '54 B.D. is associate confer- 
ence minister of the South Central Conference, 
United Church of Christ. From 1977 to 1985 he 
founded 10 new congregations for that denom- 


Cassidy’s First Volume 
of DARE Recently Published 


After over 20 years in the making, the first 
volume of the Dictionary ofAmerican Regional 
English (DARE), covering letters A to C, has 
been published by Harvard University Press. 
Editor Frederic G. Cassidy "30,32 A.M.,’83 hon., 
began work on the project in 1963 at the bid- 
ding of the American Dialect Society, which 
had by that time culled 40,000 expressions 
from local publications. “I kept asking when it 
was going to be done. They asked me how to 
do it. | wrote an article for them on how! would 
do it . . . and then found myself appointed edi- 
tor. In order to complete the project, he and 
adjunct editor Audrey R. Duckert, professor of 
English at the University of Massachusetts, and 
one hundred other assistants conducted 1,847 
surveys in 1,002 communities from 1965 to 
1970, garnering words and phrases peculiar to 
regional America. 

The first volume lists all the survey ques- 
tions and identifies the selected respondents 
by their community, age, education, occupa- 
tion, sex, and race. From some of the over 2.5 
million responses, the reader can now learn 
over 300 regional expressions for a countrified 
person. That list would include “mossback,” 
“swamp angel,” “apple-knocker,” “goober-grab- 
ber,” and “hayseed.” Among the 170 names for 
dustballs found under furniture are “house 
moss,” “difflewuzz,” “woolies,” “bunny-tails” 
and “collywobbles.” 

“You get a sense sometimes that people 
were trying to outdo each other in coming up 
with colorful expressions,” says Cassidy. There 
are scores of local names for fauna and flora, 
children’s games, foreign phrases, illnesses, 
and natural phenomena. Included are etymol- 
ogies, such as the term “cakewalk” or “piece of 
cake,” described as having its roots in black 
dance contests that featured a cake as first 
prize. 


ination. He lives with his family in Spring, 
Tex. ... A seminar fund of over $105,000 has 
been raised at Evergreen State Coll. in Olympia, 
Wash., in the name of Willi Unsoeld, who 
attended Oberlin 1951-52. The fund will spon- 
sor annual activities exploring issues of con- 
cern to the late philosopher and teacher who 
died while climbing Mt. Ranier in 1979... . 
James Williams ’57 B.D. is pastor of Bethel 
Memorial United Church of Christ in Creve 
Coeur, II]. Address: 240 Park Rd., Creve Coeur, 
IL 61611. 


1915 


Maida Piper Bridgeland has moved to Shore- 
haven Nursing Home in Oconomowoc, Wis., 
which she says is a pleasant place within reach 
of her family and many of her friends. 


The dictionary also captured words fading 
from the language. “Old chestnuts” refers to 
something worn out by use and “batterfang” is 


- a verb meaning to “assail violently” in Davy 


Crockett’s day. 

Cassidy's purpose in compiling this book is 
to “have a record of our language that will not 
be found anywhere else. Without such a record, 
people will lose a sense of history generally, 
which could wipe away centuries of human 
efforts and a sense of the history of American 
English in particular.” 

He is professor emeritus of English at the 
University of Wisconsin. An in-depth article on 
his work was published in the Winter 1983 issue 
of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine. 


Frederic G. Cassidy 30 
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OBERLIN 
CHAIRS 


Rocker 


Captain's Chair 


Shipping charges vary from $25 to $55 and 
are collected on delivery. Chairs are 
shipped from Boone Industries Inc. 
704/264-7913. 


Oberlin Alumni Association 
Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin, OH 44074 


For payment enclosed, ship the 
following: 


__. Captain's chair @ $110 
(cherry arms) 


___. Captain’s chair @ $110 
(black arms) 


___ Rocker @ $100 

The following prices include shipping: 
___ Child’s rocker @ $50 

____ Side chair @ $70 


—____ Deck chair @ $45 


Circle color choices(s): 
Blue, red, green, yellow, 
brown, orange, black, or 
white canvas. Specify imprint 
color also. 


Make checks payable to Oberlin College 


Name 


Telephone 


No. & Street 


City 


State __ Zip 
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1920 


In honor of his many years of service to the 
YMCA in the U.S. and Greece, Herbert Lans- 
dale was inducted into the YMCA Hall of Fame 
at Springfield Coll. in Massachusetts this past 
spring.... Herma Wilson Belprez, after a 
year of illness and doctor bills, is feeling better 
and still teaches two days a week. 


1923 


Jean Eloise Cunningham, a strong advocate 
for Western music in Japan, continues working 
for Music for Youth, a program that sponsors 
concerts for school children, which she founded 
46 years ago. She also runs a ticket service, 
writes a concert-listings newsletter, and writes 
for Musical America magazine. 


1925 

Kathryn Kleinhans McCoy lives at Charles- 
town, Apt. 1401, 711 Maiden Choice Lane, Bal- 
timore, MD 21228. 


1926 

Ruth Bliss Buddington moved recently from 
Palm Harbor, Fla., to the John Clarke Retire- 
ment Center in Middletown, R.I.... Esther 
Knapp Young’s husband, Edgar, died on July 
16. She continues to live at Bethany Center 
Retirement Homes. ... Boasting two sons, 
three grandsons, three granddaughters, and 
one great-grandson, Virginia White Croxton 
continues to live in Cincinnati and spend her 
summers in a northern Kentucky summer 
home. 


1927 


Helen Shultz Cobaugh’s new address is: c/o 
Nancy (Cobaugh ’62) Fenstemacher, 15 Stan- 
dish St., Newton Highlands, MA 02161. 


1931 


Gertrude Hickin Sigmon received the honor- 
ary golden poet award in August at the annual 
poetry convention in Reno, Nev. Ten of her 
works have been published in anthologies. 


1936 

Bonnye Dunlop Howell’s husband, George, 
died June 10 in Bloomfield Hills, Mich. He had 
been an engineer in plastics research and a 
manufacturer's representative to the automo- 
bile industry. He is survived by his wife and 
daughter. . . . Retha Jane Rosenheimer Ma- 
son is president of the Southern Arizona Water- 
color Guild this year. A concert of her music is 
being performed in November. Address: 1025 
N. Via Terrado, Tucson, AZ 85710. 


1937 

In July, Kathryn Gamble moved to California, 
where she bought a share in a Quaker coopera- 
tive housing complex called Santa Rosa Creek 
Commons. Address: 887 Sonoma Ave. “2, Santa 
Rosa, CA 95404... . After 36 years on the 
faculty at U. Michigan, Kent Leach has retired. 
Marjorie (Kuhl "38), his wife, plans to retire 
from 47 years of piano teaching next year. 


1939 


Frances Harvey Moran retired from her post 
as associate director of development at Wit- 
tenberg U. in September. She recently helped 
the university receive a Pew grant and a Booth 
Ferns grant. She and her husband Sherwood 
are moving to Orlando, Fla. 


1940 


Albert Faurot continues his work teaching 
and performing music and writing at Silliman U. 
in the Philippines. He and his collaborator, 
Frederick Ming Chang, are working on a new 
edition of their popular book, Team Piano 
Repertoire. Two other books, A Little Book of 
Wang Wei and Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, 
were published recently. . . . After 43 years at 
the Gray Printing Co. in Fostoria, Ohio, George 
Gray, chairman, is partially retired. His three- 
year goal is to complete the one hundred-year 
history of The Gray Printing Co., started by his 
great-grandfather George M. Gray (Academy 
1881-83) in 1888. The company will celebrate 
its centenary in 1988. He also serves as presi- 
dent of the Fostoria Historical Society and 
Museum and the Fostona Community Concert 
Assn. 


1941 


Don Bundy retired from his post as secretary 
of ministerial assistance and corporate secre- 
tary of the Pension Boards (United Church of 
Christ) in September. . . . The world premiere 
of George Walker's Sonata No. 4 was per- 
formed in Merkin Hall at the Abraham Good- 
man House in New York on September 23. In 
The New York Times review of the performance 
by Tim Page, Walker’s sonata was called a 
“distinctive work of American modernism.” 
Frederick Moyer, who commissioned the work, 
is the son of Betsy Green '51 and William Moyer 
‘52 and the grandson of David Moyer, professor 
of piano at Oberlin from 1925 to 1960. 


George Walker '4] 
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1942 

Jean V. Crawford has earned professor emer- 
itus status at Wellesley Coll., where she taught 
for 34 years, since 1963 as Charlotte Fitch 
Roberts Professor of Chemistry. She was Wel- 
lesley’s dean of students in the late 1960s. 
Earning her B.A. degree from Mount Holyoke 
Coll., she earned a master’s degree from Ober- 
lin Coll. and a Ph.D. degree from U. Illinois. 
_.. Frederick Cross was awarded the honor 
of “distinguished member” by the Academy of 
Medicine of Cleveland in July. He is chief of 
thoracic and cardiovascular surgery at Saint 
Luke’s Hospital and clinical professor of surgery 
at Case Western Reserve U. . . . After almost 
nine years of missionary work in Africa, John 
and Christine (Habegger '40) Purves are re- 
turning to Ohio. .. . Katherine Wear Draper 
and her husband Jim are team-teaching com- 
munication arts as guest lecturers at Sweden’s 
Royal Inst. of Technology in Stockholm. Kay 
has just completed 12 years on the faculty of 
Worcester Polytechnic Inst. as director of oral 
communications. She is starting her own firm, 
Dynamic Communications, to work on improv- 
ing oral reporting in corporations through 
video-taping seminars. .. . James Wood has 
retired from his post as executive director of 
the United Cerebral Palsy Assn. in Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio. 


1943 


Norman Lee Christeller was the subject of a 
major story in the “Metro” section of the 
Washington Post this past June 24. The article, 
“Montgomery’s Planning Chief Thrives on Con- 
troversy,” described the history and style of 
Christeller’s role as chairman of the Montgom- 
ery County (Md.) planning board... . Paul B. 
Modlish has been included in the 1985/1986 
edition of Who's Who in Finance and Industry. 


1944 

Sheldon S. Wolin has received the 1985 Ben- 
jamin Evans Lippincott Award of the American 
Political Science Association for his book Polit- 
ics and Vision. The Lippincott award is pres- 
ented for a work of exceptional quality by a 
living political theorist still considered signifi- 
cant after a time span of 15 years since the 
original publication. Previous winners of the 
award include Simone de Beauvoir, Kar! Popper, 
and Hannah Arendt. Wolin first conceived of 
Politics and Vision when he taught at Oberlin 
from 1950 to 1954. 


1945 


Karl and Pat Brady Soller celebrated their 
40th anniversary July 21 with Karl shooting a 40 
in a golf game with his daughter Hilary ’73, a 
new dentist. (See 1973 “Class Notes” entry.) 
... Joseph Armstrong Baird, Jr., has retired 
as professor of art history at U. California, 
Davis. He is best known for his expertise in the 
areas of California and Mexican architecture 
and art... . William Watkins Reid, Jr., has 
been appointed pastor of the Tunkhannock 
(Pa.) United Methodist Church. . . . For about 
40 years Jean Parker has been teaching piano 


in Colorado, where she lived on a farm with her 
husband until his death 10 years ago. Although 
she moved to the cit fterwards, she stil] 
46 


Marge H. Bjorklund Named 
Conservationist of the Year 


At the September 14 meeting of the Illinois 
Wildlife Federation, Marge Holden Bjorklund 
50 was named Illinois Wildlife Conservationist 
of the Year. A naturalist at Wildlife Prairie Park, 
she was chosen by the federation not for a 
single outstanding thing, “but for a lot of little 
ones, and because | live what I teach,” she says. 

Her back yard in Peoria has been certified as 
a wildlife habitat and sanctuary by the National 
Wildlife Federation, one of 3,100 across the 
nation so certified. Part of anation-wide assem- 
blage of mini-refuges for wildlife in residential 
neighborhoods, the Bjorklund property offers 
the three essential elements birds and animals 
need: food, water, and cover. “It’s something 
everyone can do to help wildlife, even with a 
small amount of space,” Bjorklund told a 
reporter last winter. “It doesn’t take much 
work. Wild things need just a little bit of help.” 

She has planted many shrubs and trees with 
edible fruit for the birds and has constructed 
many bird feeders and nesting boxes on her 
half-acre property. Other innovations include a 
small pool with heated water in winter and two 
brush piles to provide cover for rabbits and a 
resident opossum. Much of her time is spent 
caring for a five-year-old orphaned coyote, 
April. 

Bjorklund gives talks to school children and 
adults on the plants and animals of Illinois and 


manages the farm and has added bird watching 
and watercolor painting to her activities. . . . 
Rosa Natole Sberna is living in Fremont, Ohio, 
where she retired from 24 years as a librarian 
(assistant to the director) of the Rutherford B. 
Hayes Library. She is now involved with Rosan- 
tiques. Her husband, Charles, died in 1977. . . . 
MaryLou Scarborough Beatman, outgoing 
president of the Dover (Del. ) League of Women 
Voters, has joined the Delaware State News 
editorial board as its citizen member. She is 
also active in the Camden Friends Meeting; 
serves on the board of Pacem in Tenis, a state- 
wide organization concerned with issues of 
peace and nonviolence; is a former board 
member of the A.A.U.W.; and belongs to the 
Kent County Peace Fellowship. 


1946 


Catharina Dykeman Lester has begun a two- 
year term as treasurer of the League of Women 
Voters of Ohio. She has served on the Akron 
mayor’s financial advisory committee and 
worked with the Summit County Council's 
finance committee. . . . Starr Jenkins has ta- 
ken over the marketing of his book, Profiles of 
Creative Political Leaders, from its publisher, 
Whitmore Publishing Company of Ardmore, Pa. 
Starr’s small company, Merritt Starr Books (in 
San Luis Obispo, Calif.), is named after his 
grandfather, Merritt Starr, who was an Oberlin 
Coll. trustee early in the century. The book 
considers Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, John Adams, John Quincy Adams, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, and Wood- 
row Wilson as writers and finds in each case 


Marge H. Bjorklund °50 


teaches a class at Illinois Central College on 
interpreting the plants and animals of Wildlife 
Prairie Park. She is currently president of the 
Peoria Audubon Society. 


that writing ability contributed strongly to 
leadership ability. ... Shirley Moll Koelmel 
and her husband, both retired, have moved to a 
townhouse at 44 Bridle Path, Orchard Park, NY 
14127. They spend winters in Florida. . . . In 
February Beth Schaupp Pruet retired from the 
Defense Communications Agency, where she 
was the DCA coordinator for the JCS Exercise 
and Evaluation Program. In May she married 
Gene V. Pruet, a lawyer in Columbia, S.C. They 
live at 205 Park Shore West, Columbia, SC 
29223. Phone: (803) 788-4601. The couple was 
introduced in August 1984 by Ramona Yergler 
Stone. The organist at the wedding was Larry 
Young °70. 


1947 

Thalia Cheronis Selz has had her fiction and 
non-fiction published in several literary maga- 
zines (the Missouri Review, Partisan Review, 
Story Quarterly, Passages North, and the Great 
Lakes Review) and the anthology O. Henry 
Festival Stories 1985 (Trans-Verse Press, 1985). 


1948 


Gerald B. Anderson retired last June, com- 
pleting over 37 years’ federal service with the 
Dept. of the Navy. He is now working full time 
on his dissertation to complete the require- 
ments for a doctoral degree in higher educa- 
tion at the Coll. of William and Mary. His older 
son, Bradford Lee, graduated from DePauw U. 
in 1979; his younger son, Brice Tilden, from the 
Coll. of William and Mary in 1980; and his 
daughter, Margaret Ellen, from Old Dominion 
U. in 1982 and the Sch. of Social Work of Virgi- 
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nia Commonwealth U. in 1984... . Stuart W. 
Jackson has been appointed construction 
superintendant for AmTec Center, a $25 mil- 
lion, six-building research and development 
complex in Florida. ... Raymond L. McKee 
retired from the Dept. of Defense, Defense 
Construction Supply Center in Columbus June 
1, 1984, after 30 years of federal service. His 
retirement home on a five-acre tract in the hills 
of Perry County, Ohio, is nearly completed. 


1949 


Elizabeth Doolittle Peckham, who became a 
grandmother this summer, spent some of the 
season leading a tour group of 13 people to 
Greece. 


1951 


Rosanne Borden Marshall and her late father, 
Neil H. Borden, have been honored with the 
establishment of a $250,000 financial aid fund 
in their names at the Harvard Business Sch. 
Borden was a marketing professor at the 
school, where Mrs. Marshall’s husband, Martin 
V. Marshall, is Byers Professor of Business 
Administration. In announcing the fund Har- 
vard’s business-school dean cited the impor- 
tant contributions made by Mrs. Marshall as a 
faculty daughter and wife. One of the Mar- 
shalls’ three sons, Michael B. Marshall, gradu- 
ated from Oberlin in 1979. . . . Julia Hail Fer- 
reira is running a hiking program for the Lake 
Oswego (Oreg. ) Recreation Dept. Since the age 
of 40 she has climbed at least 30 mountains, 
including 14 major Northwest peaks. The hikes 
she runs for the recreation department, rang- 
ing from 6 to 12 miles long, are tuned to nature 
as well as fitness. In 1982 Ferreira won the 
Mazama Mountaineering Club’s hiker award. 
... Also in Lake Oswego, Oreg., Jean Lager- 
strom Siddall won a Distinguished Service 
Award from U. Oregon in June for her work in 
compiling the first list of that state’s rare and 
endangered plants. For 12 years, most of them 
as director of the Oregon Rare and Endangered 
Plant Project, she has worked to preserve the 
waning flora of the state. Siddall is currently 
attending Portland State U. in the post-graduate 
geology program and pushing to get state legis- 
lation passed to enable the plant project to 
continue. 


1952 

Lyric tenor Paul Wiggen calculates that he 
has produced 10,000 concerts in 10 years in the 
Boston Area as the founder and director of 
Muse Inc. His nonprofit organization of classi- 
cally trained singers brings song and friendship 
to elderly residents in nursing homes in the 
greater Boston area. 


1953 

John Clough has been named editor of Music 
Theory Spectrum, the journal of the Society for 
Music Theory. He continues as Slee Professor 
of Music Theory at SUNY-Buffalo. His second 
programmed textbook, Basic Harmonic Pro- 
gressions, co-authored with Joyce Conley, was 
published by W.W. Norton in 1984... . Marian 
Goss Marrs and her husband, Albert, both 
graduated from the Robert O. Anderson Sch. of 
Management of U. New Mexico with master s 


Fall 1985 


degrees in business administration in May 
1985. 


John Clough '53 


1954 


Harry Kruger, conductor of the Columbus 
Symphony Orchestra and professor of music at 
Columbus Coll. in Georgia, was recently award- 
ed the Silver Baton Award for his twenty years 
as conductor. He and his wife, Natalie (Wyatt), 
who is principal flute in the orchestra and also 
teaches at the college, conducted and taught 
this past summer at the Southeastern Music 
Center at La Grange Coll. in Georgia. . . . Len- 
ice Krull Hirschberger’s husband, Carl, died 
July 9. His career in marine engineering ex- 
tended 1937-61. He and Lenny lived in Fitzwil- 
liam, N.H., where she will continue to live. 
Music at the memorial service on July 12 was 
provided by organist Ruth Sisson. .. . James 
Shelly is senior technical staff member at 
International Business Machines Corp. in 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. He lives with his wife and 
three children in LaGrange, N.Y. 


1955 

Leslie Adams's opera, Blake, received two 
concert-style performances of highlights this 
spring. The first took place at Warner Concert 
Hall in Oberlin, and the second was at the 
Cleveland Play House. The full production is 
scheduled for June 1986. . . . Portia Leys Son- 
nenfeld is music director and conductor of the 
Chamber Symphony of Princeion. She recently 
received the first prize ASCAP award in the 
community orchestra category for “adventure- 
some programming of new music.” 


1956 

Nancy Corwin is assistant professor of art 
history at the Kansas City Art Inst., where she 
teaches courses in Renaissance and contem- 
porary art. She publishes articles on contem- 
porary ceramics and fiber art... . Judy Gir- 
ton Phillips, flutist, and Heather Spencer-Green 
Creighton ‘66 have co-founded Marin Musical 


Consort, which performs Baroque to modern 
music in schools, colleges, and community 
theaters in northern California. Address: P.O. 
Box 1712, Ross, CA 94957. . . . Elizabeth Shaw 
Weiner is vice president of programs for the 
western chapter of Women in Communica- 
tions, Inc. Her husband, Michael Weiner ’58, is a 
principal partner in the NIMA Development 
Corp. 


1957 


Don Bernhardt is concertmaster of the Ash- 
land and Mansfield orchestras in Ohio... . 
Roberta Scheff Wexler married Morton Man- 
eker in a June wedding at New York’s Waldorf 
Astoria. She is director of public relations for 
the Direct Marketing Association and a member 
of the Oberlin Alumni Association Magazine 
Committee, an advisory body to the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine. 


1958 

Fred Hartrick is director of athletics at Buffalo 
State Coll. in New York. He also has a six-year 
term on the NCAA Men’s Soccer Commit- 
tee... . Stuart Miller’s last book, Men and 
Friendship, appears in five different languages. 
Europeans, anew book, has been serialized in 
Der Spiegel and will be published in the U.S. 
Address: c/o Zavani, Via Vagnetti 9, 50142, 
Florence, Italy... . William Rugh was sworn 
in as U.S. ambassador to Yemen in 1984. Heis a 
scholar of Middle East affairs and a career 
officer of the U.S. Information Agency. His wife, 
Andrea (Bear '57 ) Rugh, is also an expert in this 
field. 


William A. Rugh ’58 


1959 

Joel Finler’s books, The Movie Directors Story 
and All-Time Movie Hits were published this 
fall. He lives in London and visits Israel fre- 
quently. Address: 7A Belsize Aquare NW3, 
London, UK. Lucretia Hoover Giese re- 
ceived a Ph.D. degree in fine arts from Harvard 
U.inJune. ... John Kroll, associate professor 
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of classics at U. Texas, is spending the year at 
Princeton's Inst. for Advanced Study on a fel- 
lowship from the American Counsel of Learned 
Societies. There he will complete a study of 
ancient Athenian bronze coinage. . . . After 11 
years abroad in Turkey and Kenya, Annie 
Laurer Selden and husband John are both 
teaching at Tennessee Technical U. as assist- 
ant professors in the department of mathema- 
tics... . Evelyn Loeb Beilenson and her hus- 
band Nick co-publish Peter Pauper Press, which 
publishes fine, classic gift books. Her recent 
book, Early American Cooking: Recipes From 
America’s Historic Sites, was favorably reviewed 
in the June 17 People magazine. 


1960 

Lois Levin Roisman is executive director of 
the Jewish Fund for Justice in Washington, D.C. 
Experiential Psychotherapy With Children, 
which she co-authored, has been published by 
Johns Hopkins Press. ... Joanne Lischer 
Waite is senior systems analyst with academic 
computing services at U. Colorado, Boulder. 
She was recently elected vice-president of the 
International Electrical Engineering Honor Soci- 
ety, EtaKappaNu. . . . Paul Marantz is adjunct 
associate professor of architecture at the Co- 
lumbia U. Sch. of Architecture. . . . Artist Emily 
Stephens Steele was honored by the governor 
of Oregon at a reception in August. Her work 
was shown at the State Capitol Building from 
July 29 to September 6. .. . David Yeomans, 
associate professor of music and coordinator 
of keyboard studies at Washington State U., is 
teaching this year at U. Texas at Austin on a 
leave of absence. There he plans to complete a 
pedagogical reference work on the piano works 
of Bela Bartok. 


1961 


John Harding, after three years as director of 
jazz activities and professor of trumpet at New 
Mexico State U., is director of wind ensemble 
and jazz band at U. North Carolina at Char- 
lotte. .. . Christopher Salter is professor of 
geography at U. California at Los Angeles. He 
founded and co-edits The China Geographer, 
and serves as director of the Landscapes of Los 
Angeles project. He was recently appointed to 
the Geographic Education National Implemen- 
tation Project, designed to improve the per- 
formance of U.S. students in the discipline. . . . 
Dorothy Gockel Stansel is industrial hygiene 
consultant in the Sch. of Public Health and 
Community Medicine at U. Washington at Seat- 
tle. She has monitored asbestos removal from 
24 Seattle public schools and several other 
places. 


1962 

Tom and Leigh (Murphy) Bailey are living in 
Brussels. Leigh is manager of public relations 
and public affairs for Europe, the Mid-and Near 
East, and Africa at the Upjohn Co. Tom is taking 
a leave of absence from Western Michigan U. 


(where he is associate professor of English) 
and will teach at the International Sch. of Brus- 
sels... . Stanley Cowell continues to play 
jazz piano. This summer he performed in a trio 
with bassist Reggie Workman and drummer 
Alan Dawson 

4% 


1963 

Barbara Dyson Westerberg spent three weeks 
in the People’s Republic of China this spring. 
_.. Joan Groom-Thornton is associate pro- 
fessor of music theory at North Texas State U. 
She is secretary of the NTSU faculty senate and 
chairperson of the promotion and tenure com- 
mittee, as well as vice-chairperson of the per- 
sonnel affairs committee. .. . Kenneth Weiss 
is head of the department of anthropology at 
Pennsylvania State U. 


1964 

Sandra Gilmore Schumnik is a bilingual exec- 
utive secretary with BOSCH. . . . In addition to 
being musical director and conductor of the 
Vineyards Chamber Symphony and Sonoma 
City Opera, Richard Riccardi is director of the 


Symphonic Wind Ensemble at Sonoma (Cal. ) 
State U. He also continues to perform in area 
solo and chamber music recitals. Phone: (707) 
996-9722. .. . Richard Shirey is acting head of 
the Department of Music, Theater, and Dance 
at U. Akron. He was program content advisor 
for two microcomputer music programs mar- 
keted by the Wenger Corp. . . . David Stevens 
teaches piano, writes articles on Texas history, 
and plays organ at a local church. He says he is 
happily divorced and travels to Mexico and 
Central America as often as he can. Address: 
1620 N. 6th, McAllen, TX 78501... . Stephen 
Thomas and Patricia Costello were married 
May 12. He is a political scientist on the faculty 
of the Harvard Sch. of Public Health, where he 
just finished an administrative sentence as 
director of the program in health policy and 
management. .. . George Vradenburg is gen- 
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eral counsel at CBS network, a position in 
which he heads a staff of 75 lawyers and over 
100 support personnel. He managed the recent 
Westmoreland vs. CBS law suit. 


1965 


Susan Kerr Chandler spent the summer as a 
white-water guide on California’s American 
River. She plans to complete a master’s degree 
in social work at Sacramento State U., after 
which she would like to do family and child 
counseling and wilderness therapy. (She also 
wants to put together an Oberlin Wilderness 
weekend. ) Address: P.O. Box 44 Kirkwood, CA 
95646... . Elizabeth Pitcher Reike is chief 
legal counsel of the Arizona Dept. of Water 


Resources. . . . Mark Willard is professor of 
neurobiology at Washington U. in St. Louis. 
1966 


Gary Bittner is an attorney/planner in the 
Customs Law Dept. at Digital Equipment Corp. 
in Acton, Mass... . Henry Graham recently 
built an airplane and learned to fly. He is also 
building an addition to his house. He and Vicky 
Randall were divorced three years ago. She 
recently completed an R.N. degree and lives in 
Seattle with their two sons. His address: 63720 
Cricketwood Rd., Bend, OR 97701... . Brenda 
Kee and her husband, Wayne Brown, have 
adopted a baby girl, Alanna Kee Brown. Brenda 
teaches at Mount Holyoke Coll. Address: 279 
Main St., Wilbraham, MA 01095... . Sheryll 
McManus was soloist with the Indianapolis 
Symphony Orchestra in a September perfor- 
mance of the Mendelssohn Concerto in G 
minor. She is assistant professor of piano and 
music theory at Anderson Coll. and pianist with 
the Ronen Chamber Ensemble. Daughter Lisa 
is a sophomore piano major at Oberlin. . . . 
Tom Wolf recently earned a Ph.D. degree in 
comparative politics (“‘my last term paper’’) 
from U. Sussex, England. He says he is now 
looking for a job and a place to live. Address: 
835 E. Clarkston Rd., Lake Orion, MI 48035. 


1967 


John Freeman is assistant professor of radio- 
television-film at Texas Christian U.’s Sch. of 
Fine Arts. He has done work for public televi- 
sion and the Coca-Cola Company's “Coke Is It!” 
television campaign. ... Glover Parham is 
chief marketing writer at McDonnel Douglas 
Banking Systems Co. Address: P.O. Box 443, 
Fairfield, AL 35064. ... Christopher Rouse is 
composer-in-residence with the Indianapolis 
Symphony Orchestra this year in a program 
sponsored by Meet the Composer. One of his 
projects there will be composing a one-move- 
ment symphony. He teaches on the faculty of 
the Eastman Sch. of Music in Rochester, N.Y. 
_.. Nancy L. Schwartz is associate professor 
of government with tenure at Wesleyan U. 
Address: 4 Miles Ave., Middletown, CT 06457. 


1968 

Robert Dickinson is vice president of market- 
ing in the Vehicle Leasing and Services Division 
of Ryder System, Inc. His work involves coordi- 
nating the expansion of the dedicated contract 
carriage business of Ryder Dedicated Servi- 
ces. He was previously vice president in the 
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company’s freight management division. . . . 
Christopher Lloyd and his wife, Vassiliki 
Sinopoulos, had a twin boy and girl, Daniel and 
Sophia, on June 12. Chris is editor of Backcoun- 
try Publications of Woodstock, Vt., which spe- 
cializes in regional hiking, bicycling, canoeing, 
and fishing guides. Address: P.O. Box 333, 
Woodstock, VT 05091... . Cheri Papier, epi- 
demiologist at the Sackler Sch. of Medicine, Tel 
Aviv U., has just published a Hebrew version of 
her pocket booklet, Be a Quitter! subtitled 


“Stop Smoking the Way that Works Best for 
You.” 


Robert A. Dickinson ’68 


1969 


Sandra Hogrefe Martin is supervising health 
care consultant in the Syracuse, N.Y., office of 
Coopers andLybrand. ... Masanobu Ikemiya 
is artistic director and resident pianist of the 
Arcady Music Festival in Bar Harbor, South- 
west Harbor, and Bangor, Maine. He also 
founded and directs the Arcady Chamber Play- 
ers and Orchestra, which has been broadcast 
over Maine Public Television and Radio for 
several seasons. He gave his debut Tokyo reci- 
tal in June... . Jacqueline Lowell teaches 
creativity games to adults in nationwide work- 
shops. She is now compiling a book of these 
exercises and pursuing an interest in holistic 
health. Phone: (619) 581-0050... . Donn Ro- 
sensweig was invested a cantor at Temple 
Emanu-E] in New York City recently. . . . After 
serving as a member of the boards of several 
young companies and working as an inde- 
pendent consultant, James Saalfield is enter- 
ing a venture capital partnership called Fleet 
Venture Partners. His daughter Sarah is 9, and 
his son Peter is 2. . . . In addition to serving as 
manager of corporate media relations for Proc- 
tor and Gamble, Marjorie Tidmore Bradford 
is adjunct professor in communications at Ly 
Cincinnati, where she teaches public relations 
and ethics to seniors and graduate students. 

__ Alice White continues to do stage work in 
New York, where she has been for 12 years. She 


is also president of the Greenwich Village Recy- 
cling Center. 


1970 


Steven Caccavo is co-founder and owner of 
The Well-Bred Loaf, Inc., a fast-growing, New 
York-based baking business with over 2,000 
outlets throughout the country. ... Louise 
Cherry Wilkinson and her husband Alex had a 
daughter, Jennifer, on March 15. She is profes- 
sor and executive officer of the Ph.D. degree 
program in educational psychology at CUNY. 
... Lynette Diers Cohen performed in the 
Library of Congress Summer Chamber Music 
Series in June, as well as in concerts at the 
Round Top Festival in Texas. In August she 
performed at the Santa Fe Chamber Music Fes- 
tival. She currently lives in Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio. .. . Doug Humes is legislative assistant 
to Alaska Sen. Murkowski, handling fisheries 
and maritime affairs. ... Glenn Looman is a 
science teacher at Laorec Sch. in Shaker 
Heights, Ohio. He is also science coordinator, 
overseeing the curriculum for grades _pre- 
school to eight. He has recently received grants 
to develop an outdoor education program and 
to wnte a pre-school and kindergarten science 
curriculum. . . . Jan Ting, on leave from Tem- 
ple U., is visiting professor at Delaware Law 
Sch. This winter he will visit Fiji, Australia, and 
New Zealand for Temple’s East-West Center. 
He and his wife, Helen, have a second daughter, 
Mary Judith Li-Yun, born October 31, 1984. 
Daughter Meg is 7. 


1971 


David Brody and Lynne Genser had a son, 
Hillel Joseph Brody, on July 14. This year they 
are living in Jerusalem and studying Judaica at 
Hebrew U. Their sons, Aaron and Jacob, are in 
third and second grades. Address: 2 Sderot 
Eshkol, Jerusalem 97764, Israel. . . . Susan Lut- 
man Greenwald works independently as an 
architect and construction specifications con- 
sultant. Her husband, Mark Greenwald, is 
assistant professor of ophthalmology at Child- 
ren’s Memorial Hospital in Chicago... . Tom 
and Shireen (Modak) Holman spent the 
early part of this year in India and adopted 
10-month-old Sumati Shireen Komal Holman. 
They also visited Shireen’s family there. This 
fall they are moving to Washington, D.C., where 
Tom will be a clinical and research psycholo- 
gist at the Regional Center for Infants and 
Young Children in Rockville, Md. Shireen will 
continue her career as a printmaker. . . . Jen- 
nifer Hochschild and her husband, Tony 
Broh, had a daughter, Eleanor Hochschild 
Broh, on June 11. She is assistant professor of 
politics and public affairs at Princeton U. Her 
book, The New American Dilemma: Liberal 
Democracy and School Desegregation, was 
recently published by Yale U. Press. . . . Wil- 
liam Peterson, college organist and assistant 
professor of music at Pomona Coll., will spend 
this year at the Brussels Conservatory studying 
19th-century organist Jacques Lemmens on a 
Fulbright grant. He plans to write a book on his 
research, incorporating Lemmens’ concert ca- 
reer, compositions, technique of accompany- 
ing plain chant in the church, and teaching 
methods. ... Jeremy Pikser’s first novel, Junk 
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on the Hill, was published by Carroll and Graf in 
August. A description of the book will appear in 
a future issue of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine. 
Jeremy lives in New York with Luise Eichen- 
baum and daughter, Gina Lottie, 2. 


1972 


Tom Axtell is assistant treasurer for financial 
planning and budgeting at Wesleyan U. His 
work involves development, maintenance, and 
operation of Wesleyan’s financial planning 
models and development of the university's 
annual operating and capital budgets 

Oliver Cass, a gastroenterologist at Hennepin 
County Medical Center in Minneapolis, married 
Janet Katz in 1983. In addition to working on 
two book chapters in his field, he is interested 


in developing a way to record gastrointestinal 
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endoscopies on microcomputers. . . . Eliza- 
beth Bryan and William Patrick Day, assistant 
professor of English at Oberlin Coll., were mar- 
ried in Oberlin on June 23. She is aPh.D. degree 
candidate at U. Pennsylvania, and this year she 
is a Penn-In-London Fellow at King’s Coll., U. 
London. ... James and Diane Deckant are 
parents of Neal, born December 21, 1984, and 
Kimberly, aged 3. He is controller of Mobil Oil’s 
Olefins/Aromatics Business Group. . . . Kath- 
erine Grady is a clinical community psychol- 
ogist in New Haven, Conn. and a researcher at 
Yale U. She and her new husband, Tim Store. 
and her daughter, Karen, 12, live in anew house 
in Hamden, Conn. Katherine's oldest daughter, 
Rebecca, attends U. Connecticut... . Jean 
Kraegel Stanton and John had twins, Alan and 
Charles, on January 23. She will take off a year 
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or more and says she wishes she could remem- 
ber what she read in her child development 
course at Oberlin. The Stantons live in East 
Sussex, England. . . . Mary McKinney Schweit- 
zer’s doctoral dissertation was awarded the 
Nevins Prize in American Economic History for 
1984 and will be published by Columbia U. 
Press. The dissertation, “Contract and Custom: 
Economic Policy in Colonial Pennsylvania, 
1717-1755,” was completed at Johns Hopkins 
U. She is now assistant professor of colonial 
history at U. Notre Dame, where she and her 
family now reside... . Raphael Pollock is 
assistant professor of surgery in the M.D. And- 
erson Hospital, U. Texas. His first child, Jessica, 
was born April 28... . Brian Price is the only 
crewman on Joy, a 43-foot fishing boat off the 
coast of Leland, Mich., on Lake Michigan. 
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... Tom Sheehan teaches English to interna- 
tional students and sings with the Toledo 
Opera chorus. He recently completed a con- 
sultancy for the Peace Corps in Niger, where he 
guided volunteers in work on culturally appro- 
priate English books. His composition textbook 
in English as a second language was published 
by Prentice-Hall this fall. Address: 2730 Scott- 
wood, Toledo, OH 43610....Nancy Stead 
and William Pincus were married Apnil 18, 1984, 
in Queenstown, New Zealand. She is an in- 
house attorney with the Manville Corporation 
in Denver. She and her husband were expecting 
their first child in September. . . . Ernest and 
Martha (Kirk ’75) Swartz had a son, Ryan Kirk 
Swartz, on May 22. Ernest has a private practice 
as a psychiatric social worker. Address: 93 
Thornton St., Hamden, CT 06517. Phone: (203) 
248-7344... . Ray Urwin, new president of the 
Delaware Oberlin Alumni Club, succeeding 
Estelle Sloman Rondestvedt '42, accompanied 
for Oberlin’s Baroque Performance Inst. and a 
choral conducting course at Westminster Choir 
Coll. this past summer. He is director of music 
at the Cathedral Church of St. John in Wilming- 
ton, Del., and continues to write hymns and 
articles on church music. . . . Lawrence Wex- 
ler is associate professor of community and 
preventive medicine and director of the Phar- 
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maceutical Research Center at New York Med- 
ical Coll. 


1973 


Johana Arnold Paterson married Kim Pater- 
son in 1980. She now has two daughters, aged 2 
and 1. She and Kim recently moved to the 
country where he has started a mushroom 
farm. Johana often sings with a group called 
Western Wind, as well as with the Folger Con- 
sort in Washington, D.C. and Concert Royal in 
New York. . . . Ellen Felker and Peri Danton 
have a daughter, Rebecca Felker Danton, born 
August 31 in Berkeley....Dan and Mary 
(MacGinitie °74) Ferm have moved into their 
1903 farmhouse after a year of work and taking 
care of daughters Rachel, 2, and Nora, 5. Danis 
now a partner in the law firm of Copple, Ferm 
and Wade in Seattle... . After starring this 
summer in Brecht’s “A Man’s a Man,” Bill 
Irwin appeared in Chekhov's “The Seagull” at 
the acclaimed La Jolla theater in Los Angeles. 
His next goal is to pursue a film career. .. . 
Anne Kaplan and Jim Moss had a daughter, 
Shoshana Callaway Moss, in September 1984. 
Both Anne and Jim managed to complete their 
Ph.D. degree dissertations in folklore and folk- 
life shortly before Shoshana’s arrival. . . . Mike 
and Mary Kearns have a son, Peter Joseph, 
born Dec. 28, 1984... . Beth (Kley) and Jed 
Margolis live in St. Louis, where Jed is director 
of physical education and camps for the Jewish 
Community Centers Assn. Beth splits careers 
as an independent interior designer and a free- 
lance musician. She performs; teaches piano, 
voice, and guitar; and plans to launch her song- 
writing career into the commercial market this 
fall. Son Aaron is 8 and Carley is 6. . . . David 
A. Levine, after receiving a travel grant from 
Connecticut State U., spent the summer in 
Europe studying paintings by van Laer. This fall 
he is visiting fellow at Princeton U. with a 
$25,000 fellowship from the J. Paul Getty Foun- 
dation and is continuing work on Baboccianti 
artists of the 17th century. .. . Patricia Men- 
ges and husband Greg Freerksen had their 
second child, Andrea Elizabeth, on June 17. She 
is vice president of product development for a 
company that publishes courses on how to use 
popular microcomputers. . . . Christine Moss 
Helms recently returned from the Middle East 
in preparation for a book on Islamic fundamen- 
talism. Her second book, /raq: Eastern Flank of 
the Arab World, was published in 1984 by the 
Brookings Institution where she is research 
associate. (See “Books.”) She was the first 
American to meet President Saddam Husain of 
Iraq after the resumption of U.S.-Iraq relations 
in 1984.... Edward Newbold is a profes- 
sional wildlife painter. Although he lives in 
Seattle, he prefers his native Pennsylvania for 
its variety of subjects, especially birds. . . . Earl 
Pfeffer is staff attorney for the United Mine 
Workers of America in Washington, D.C... . 
Evalyn Seidman will receive her Master of 
Landscape Architecture degree at U. California, 
Berkeley this December. Her thesis is the 
design of a 90-acre park as a setting for envir- 
onmental art on the site of a former landfill. 
_.. Hilary Soller received a D.D.S. degree 
from Case Western Reserve U. in June and 
teaches at Ohio State U. . .. Mark and Marina 


Kasdaglis ’75 Strecker are parents of Harold 
Emmanuel, born June 2. 


1974 

Returning to full-time graduate work is Susan 
A. Bloomfield, who is in Columbus, Ohio, 
working towards a Ph.D. degree in exercise 
physiology. She is especially interested in 
learning the effects of chronic exercise on bone 
metabolism, as in physical therapy for osteo- 
porosis. .. . Judy Chaves writes that she and 
her husband, Craig Heindel, are parents of 
Naomi Chaves Heindel, born April 6—just a few 
months before a high-school biology textbook 
that Judy coauthored was published. . . . Last 
year, Joel S. Feldman manied Ellen Barron 
(an alumna of Smith Coll. ). He is now partner in 
the Chicago law firm of Sachnoff, Weaver & 
Rubenstein... . Writing from Twickenham, 
England, Janet Garbarino Jowitt says she 
and her architect husband, Stephen Jowitt, 
became parents of Nicholas on June 21. She is 
self-employed in textile conservation. . . . Car- 
oline Heininger Reuler is a new (as of July 27) 
member of the family of Jan Heininger and 
Jamie Reuler. Jan writes that she continues to 
work for the State Department as an analyst for 
political issues at the United Nations. Jamie 
works as a policy analyst for the Congressional 
Research Service. Their address is 201 C St. NE., 
Washington, D.C. 20002.... Peter T. Jung 
now works as chief of the business-planning 
department at AT&T. He lives in Berkeley 
Heights, N.J. . . . Barbara Katz Arky is a partner 
in Wood, Lucksinger & Epstein. She and her 
husband, David, have bought a Brooklyn 
brownstone. Address: 487 10th St., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 11215... . “Got back from two years in 
Germany last summer,” writes Steve Katz 
from San Francisco. “Since then, have been 
plugging away on my dissertation on the NYC 
neighborhood movement and the West Berlin 
squatters’ movement.” He also runs a small 
theater group, “a good change from academia.” 
... From the East Coast: Katya Levin is start- 
ing a doctorate in theology at Boston U. and 
can be reached at 1089 West St. “5, Wrentham, 
MA 02070; (617) 384-6473... . Harry A. Looks 
writes that he and his wife, Debra (Gottlieb 
76), have moved with son Joshua to Baltimore, 
where Harry has been transferred as a vice 
president to a division of Edison Brothers. On 
Dec. 1, they plan to be at a new permanent 
address: 3907 Fordham Lane, Baltimore, MD 
21215... . Susan Richard, an associate with 
the law firm of Robins, Zelle, Larson & Kaplan, 
married Tom Nelson in Oct. 1983 in Connecti- 
cut and moved to Minneapolis the next month, 
buying a house down the street from Eric 
Black and his wife, Peggy Brown Black. First- 
born Robert Edward Nelson joined the family 
May 30... . Thts year, Nancy Rhoden has a 
research fellowship from the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities. She is studying ethi- 
cal issues in obstetrics and neonatology at the 
Albert Einstein Coll. of Medicine in Riverdale, 
N.Y., on leave from her assistant professorship 
at the Ohio State U. law school. Her 1985-86 
address: 5730 Mosholu Ave. “5E, Riverdale, 
N.Y. 10471... . Paula Shilton is on maternity 
leave (son Gregory was born Dec. 7, 1984) 
from her job as education coordinator for the 
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LOGGING ON: 


AN INTRODUCTION TO COMPUTER USE 
An Alumni College June 15-21, 1986 


e Five days of labs and lectures in microcomputer use 
* Optional exposure to computer-generated art and music 


e Faculty instructional team headed by Michael! Henle, 
associate professor of mathematics and computer 
science 


¢ Opportunity for enjoying swimming, tennis, racquetball, 
bicycling, lovely walks, evening activities, and Baroque 
Institute Concerts 


Program costs for six days and 16 meals: 


§225/person; $40O/couple-Special rates for recent grads 
(Class of 1975 through Class of 1986): $200/person; $350/ 


1975 


Ann Harbison has recently purchased her 
first home. She has lived in Richmond for 10 
years. Six years ago she earned a master’s 
degree in special education and has been 
teaching emotionally disturbed children in a 
rural county outside the city since then. Al- 
though she hasn’t had much contact with her 
old friends from Oberlin, she would like to hear 
from them. Her address is 1916 Seddon Rd., 
Richmond, VA 23227... . As country manager 
for Berlitz Language Centers, Mark Harris is 
establishing a downtown office in Seoul, the 
first in Korea. He recently received his M.B.A. 
degree in marketing and international man- 
agement from U. California at Los Angeles. 
Address: Berlitz Languages Ltd. C.P.O. Box 
6190, Seoul, Korea. Phone: 756-1701/3.... 
Lillie Johnson Edwards has received a fel- 
lowship from the Rockefeller Foundation to 
write a biography of Henry C. McDowell, an 
Afro-American missionary to Angola in the 
1920s and ’30s. While on leave from U. North 
Carolina, she is staying in Chicago. Address: 


couple. 
Housing costs for six nights: 


Please send me more 
information about the Alumni 
College course, Logging On: An 
Introduction to Computer Use. 


Mail coupon to: 
Barbara Pierce, 
Alumni Association, Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, OH 44074. 


Poughkeepsie, N.Y., Mental Health Association. 
Her husband, Doug Anderson '72, is in Santa 
Barbara, on sabbatical leave from Vassar Coll. 
... George Siss II, who during 1984-85 was a 
teaching assistant for the Lorain County Com- 
munity Coll.’s History Dept., has since June 8 
been minister of religious education and youth 
at the First United Methodist Church in Pekin, 
Ill... . From Atlanta, Ga., Sue Elaine Spade 
writes that she has begun work on a master’s 
degree in electrical engineering at Georgia 
Tech, funded by the United Telecommunica- 
tions, Inc., fellowship program. This is the first 
time the company has offered such a program, 
and Ms. Spade is one of two engineers selected 
to benefit... . An article in the Boston Herald 
this summer described Julie Taymor’s work 
at the Ipswich, Mass., Castle Hill Festival. Ms. 
Taymor directed dozens of puppets, 12 live 
actors, and five musicians in Liberty's Taken, a 
serious-comical tale based on an anonymous 
18th-century novel. The three-hour epic, which 
played throughout the six-week festival, com 
bined dance, music, drama, and puppetry. 
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Price range: $54/person (dormitory, double occupancy) to 
$180/single room (Oberlin Inn, air conditioned). 
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Telephone (daytime) 


1702 N. Larrabee, Chicago, IL 60614. .. . Aftera 
seven-year Career as a professional symphony 
musician, Lynn Johnson works in the sym- 
phony department of the American Federation 
of Musicians’ national office in New York. Her 


Please send me more 
information about the G&S 
Reunion. 


Mail coupon to: 
Barbara Pierce 
Alumni Association, Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, OH 44074 


Zip 


(evening) 


Gilbert & Sullivan 
Reunion 


January 31-February 2, 1986 
Headquarters: Oberlin Inn 


Whether you have a yen to perform your favorite patter 
song, trio, or quartet or would rather reminisce and watch 
others on stage, make arrangements now to meet old G&S 
friends in Oberlin this winter. 


Registration of $75 includes two lunches and two dinners, a 
ticket to the G&S Players’ production of The Gondoliers Fri- 
day night, and the Saturday night cast party. 


Those who wish may participate in a Sunday afternoon 
revue. Rehearsal times and space will be provided 
saturday. Don’t miss the fun! 
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job involves problem-solving with symphony 
musicians nationwide and acting as chief nego- 
tiator in various symphony contract negotia- 
tions. She is very happy with her career change 
and continues to play viola for enjoyment... . 
Martha Kirk Swartz and Ernie Swartz’72 hada 
son, Ryan, on May 22. Marty is assistant profes- 
sor of pediatric nursing at Yale U. and a board 
member of the New Haven Chorale. . . . Myron 
Marx and his wife Gretchen have moved to San 
Francisco. He is a radiologist in private prac- 
tice. Address: P.O. Box 640279, San Francisco, 
CA 94164. .. . Tim Mohler is claims supervi- 
sor at Norcal Mutual Insurance Co. in San 
Francisco, where he evaluates and coordinates 
legal defense of medical malpractice claims 
against member physicians. He was married to 
Jacqueline Finley in October. ... Margaret 
(Peggy) Novak and her husband, Steven 
Kelly, have founded Talasi, a non-profit news 
service. “Talasi” is the Hopi Indian word for 
“pollenate.” They also continue operating their 
training and information management consult- 
ing company. Address: 509 Euclid St, Houston, 
TX 77009. .. . Michael O’Donnell is director 
of San Jose Hospital’s LifeChoice program, a 
workplace health promotions program. Recent- 
ly he was named chairman of the California 
Council for Wellness and Physical Fitness for 
Santa Clara County. . . . Christopher Pye re- 
ceived his Ph.D. degree in English from Cornell 
U. in June. A faculty committee there awarded 
him the Guilford Essay Prize for “the highest 
standard of excellence in English prose.” . . . 
Sheila Rogan is working as legislative assis- 
tant to Sen. Frank Murkowski of Alaska. . . . In 
addition to teaching oboe at Denison U. and 
playing with the Pro Musica Chamber Orches- 
tra of Columbus, Steve Rosenberg recently 
finished a six-year renovation of his 100-year- 
old house. ... Having graduated from the 
Northeastern U. Sch. of Law, Richard Suss- 
man practices law in the field of housing/anti- 
displacement. At Northeastern he befriended 
Ellen Fried ’76 and Kimberly O’Leary-Ducharme 
‘79, both of whom also practice law. ... Ann 
Walter-Fromson and her husband Paul had a 
daughter, Kathryn Elizabeth, on March 10. 
They are enjoying family life at their new home. 
Address: 2620 Springwood Dr., Greensboro, NC 
27403. ... Kirk Wortman’s new address is: 
2301 McAuliffe Dr., Rockville, MD 20851. 
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Stanley Waite Ashley married Vicki L. McCol- 
lough, manager of operations at AT&T Infor- 
mation Systems in St. Louis, on Labor Day 
weekend. Ashley is aresident in general surgery 
at Barnes Hospital in St. Louis, having com- 
pleted his M.D. degree at Cornell U. Medical 
Coll... . Aaron Brown is a postdoctoral re- 
searcher in soil and environmental sciences at 
U. California, Riverside... . Leon Burke III 
has been named conductor of both the McPher- 
Son (Kansas) and the Hutchinson (Kansas ) 
Symphony orchestras. He also teaches music 
at Hutchinson Community Coll. and maintains 
a private studio where he teaches piano, voice, 
theory, and composition. In addition to being 
involved in many other activities, Burke, who 
earned master’s and doctorate degrees in 
music from U. Kansas after leaving Oberlin, has 
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been the composer in residence for the Kaw 
Valley (Kansas) Dance Theater since 1978. 
... Anthony Chiaviello has been appointed 
account executive of Miller Communications, a 
high-technology public-relations and marketing- 
communications firm. His career includes writ- 
ing and editing in several areas of technology, 
including satellite telecommunications. After 
graduating from Oberlin he earned a master’s 
degree in public communications from U. Den- 
ver. He lives in Salem, Mass... . Christine 
Clark competed in the U. Maryland Interna- 
tional Piano Festival and Competition this July. 
... Thomas Ebbeson’s twin daughters, Sara 
and Mika, were born in November 1983 while 
the family was living in Indiana. As of June they 
were living in Japan under an N.S.F. research 
grant... . Mark A. Katrick was installed as 
pastor of the Pocono Mountain parish of the 
United Church of Christ this summer. After grad- 
uating from Oberlin, Katrick worked in the 
mental retardation field for three years in 
administration, counseling, program develop- 
ment, and supervision. In May 1974 he earned 
the M.Div. degree from Ashland (Ohio) Theo- 
logical Seminary, where he met his wife, the 
former Kimberly Ann Daniels. Their son, Adam 
Joseph, was born Feb. 16....Tom Kutzen 
recently celebrated the first anniversary of his 
marriage to Terri Browne. Their wedding in 
Wellesley, Mass., was attended by Oberlinians 
Colleen Higgins, David Jeandheur, Scott 
Kalb '78, his parents Jerome (V-12) and Carol 
Tedoff Kutzen ’46, and his aunt Barbara Tedoff 
Phillips °50. Tom is a vice-president at Chase- 
Manhattan Bank... . This summer Andy C. 
Lewter, Jr., was installed in a five-day ecclesi- 
astical jubilee as pastor of the Oakley Baptist 
Church in Columbus, Ohio. High in his priority 
of plans for the church are spiritual and 
church-facility growth. Previously, Lewter was 
pastor of Star of Bethlehem Baptist Church in 
Ossining, N.Y., where he was also Protestant 
chaplain of the Sing Sing Correctional Facility. 
He is married and has one daughter. . . . Tim 
and Sharon Kaufman-Osborn are living with 
their sons, Jacob (born Aug. 31, 1981) and 
Tobin (born April 22, 1985), in Princeton, N.J., 
during the 1985-86 academic year. While on 
sabbatical from Whitman Coll., where he chairs 
the Dept. of Political Science, Tim is visiting 
research fellow in the Dept. of Politics at Prin- 
ceton U. Sharon is taking a temporary leave 
from the Counselling Center at Whitman. They 
may be located at: 1-M Magie Apts., Faculty 
Rd., Princeton, NJ 08540. ... Richard Mac- 
Phail has begun his second year as assistant 
professor of chemistry at Duke U. His new 
address is 208 N. Buchanan, Apt. 1, Durham, NC 
27701. ... Pam Quinn and Michael O’Connor 
73 have been collaborating in dance for over 
two years. Both have worked with ODC/San 
Francisco, formerly called the Oberlin Dance 
Collective, of which Pam is a current member. 
O’Connor’s contributions to their work include 
verbal recitation and, in at least one piece, 
drawings. In August they performed at the 
Dance Theater Workshop in New York. .. . Ken 
(Chipmunk ) Rich is working toward teacher 
certification after substitute-teaching various 
subjects to high school students for several 
years. He has not yet decided whether to con- 
centrate in computer education (more fun to 


teach, he says) or mathematics education 
(more interesting to him). He is hoping to finish 
what he calls “a shack in the hills” before win- 
ter. Rich invites Oberlinians to stop in for ‘“‘a 
cream ale and a plate of veggies” at 189 N. 
Union St. in Rochester, N.Y... . Peggy Rus- 
sell Romeo and her husband John M. Romea, a 
C.P.A., are living in Houston (10318 Hazelhurst, 
zip code 77043), where she is playing flute and 
piccolo in Texas Chamber Orchestra and 
Houston Ballet Orchestra and playing Baroque 
flute in Houston Baroque Ensemble. . . . Eve 
Shapiro received an M.S.W. degree and the 
Louis Lowy Certificate in Gerontological Stud- 
ies from Boston U. Sch. of Social Work in May. 
She is now working on a Massachusetts Dept. 
of Public Health research project. Her address 
is 463 Park Drive, “1, Boston, MA 02215... . 
Since 1980 Diana Noelle Smith has been 
working as a free-lance violinist in New York 
City, giving recitals of chamber music, and per- 
forming premieres of new works of New York 
composers. She was married to composer- 
conductor Thomas E. Barker in a Quaker 
ceremony at the 15th Street Meetinghouse in 
Manhattan August 27, 1983, with a number of 
Oberlin friends attending. After graduating from 
Oberlin, Smith received, in 1979, the B.M. 
degree from the Cleveland Inst. of Music and 
the following year played assistant principal 
second violin in the Atlantic Symphony in 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. . . . Livingin Minneapolis, 
Lindsey Thomas says she is loving it, even the 
winter. After what she calls a delightful year off 
work, she is serving as a deputy medical exa- 
miner for Hennepin County. She looks forward 
to seeing everyone at the 10th reunion of the 
class this May. 
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Roger Albin and Nili Tannenbaum moved to 
a new home, anticipating the birth in October 
of their first child. Nili administers the Biomedi- 
cal Research Division of the Michigan Diabetes 
Research and Training Center. Roger is com- 
pleting his residency in the Dept. of Neurology 
at U. Michigan this year and will remain in the 
department afterwards as a postdoctoral fel- 
low in neurochemistry. Their new address and 
telephone number are: 415 W. Jefferson St., 
Ann Arbor, MI 48103; (313) 665-9077. ... 
Claire Barry has been named new conserva- 
tor of the Kimbell Museum in Fort Worth, 
where her first responsibility was to ready Nico- 
las Poussin’s painting Venus and Adonis for 
display, in the process removing over 300 years 
of grime and varnish from the work. She told a 
Fort Worth reporter this spring that the resto- 
ration project was “one of the most exciting 
and interesting restoration projects | have 
worked on in my career so far.” She previously 
worked at the Museum of Modern Art... . 
Margaret Beckwith received her Ph.D. degree 
from Baylor Coll. of Medicine in 1983, specializ- 
ing in immunology. This past June she married 
Daniel Kastner and moved to: 9911 Montauk 
Ave., Bethesda, MD 20817... . John Diemer 
has been appointed visiting assistant professor 
of geology at Franklin and Marshall Coll. He 
received his Ph.D. degree in May from SUNY at 
Binghamton. While attending graduate school, 
Diemer was assistant professor of geology at 
SUNY-Plattsburgh. .. . / A son, Eric Kristian, was 
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born to Annelie Fahlstedt and her husband, 
Mark Johansen, June 30. Annelie teaches Suzuki 
violin at several music schools in New York and 
also plays with the Staten Island Chamber 
Players String Quartet. Mark plays bass trom- 
bone with the Radio City Music Hall Orchestra. 
Their address is: 7100 Ridge Blvd. (6-G), New 
York, NY 11209. . . . This spring tenor Franco 
Farina was guest soloist with the Jerusalem 
Philharmonic. In June he performed the role of 
Rodolfo in La Bohéme in Lille, France. Farina 
sang the role of Rodolfo in August in Italy at the 
Puccini Festival in Torre del Lago. His more 
recent and upcoming engagements include the 
roles of Pinkerton in Madame Butterfly for the 
Toronto Opera; Ferrando in Cosi Fan Tutte with 
the Pittsburgh Opera; Tamino in The Magic 
Flute for the Cincinnati Opera; and a role in the 
world premiere of Thomas Pasatieri’s Three 
Sisters for Opera Columbus. . . . Ed Fielding is 
working as a systems programmer in the San 
Francisco area. . . . Joan Kurland, back from 
a trip to Israel, is living in Fair Lawn, N.J., and 
trying to deal with turning 30. She has been 
making a living singing and playing electric 
keyboards in a Top 40 band for six years. Kur- 
land teaches piano privately and still wears her 
Keep Co-op 1974-75 t-shirt. She frequently vis- 
its Nancy Goldberg on the lower east side of 
Manhattan to share their passion for Harkness- 
type food and rock’r’ roll. Kurland has become, 
she says, a total jock, swimming 10 miles one 
week in July... . Charles Mayer became the 
new minister of Grace United Methodist Church 
in Lindenhurst, N.Y., June 30. He had been 
associate pastor of the Nichols United Metho- 
dist Church in Trumbull, Conn., for the pre- 
vious three years. After Mayer earned his B.M. 
degree in trombone from Oberlin, he received 
the M.Div. degree at the Harvard Divinity 
Sch. .. . Barbara Platt and John Butler (Beloit 
77) were married Aug. 17. He has completed 
the Ph.D. degree in anthropology from U. Flor- 
ida and she will complete the M.Div. degree 
from the Earlham Sch. of Religion in 1986. Bar- 
bara’s father, G. Stanley Platt ’38, died July 6 
(see “Losses”). . . . Scott Sagan and Sujitpah 
Bao Lamsam were married July 27 in Bangkok, 
Thailand. Attending were David Green, Ken 
Reisenfeld ‘75, and Harlan Waksal '75. This fall 
Bao is attending MIT’s Sloan Sch. of Manage- 
ment, and Scott is completing a book at Har- 
vard U.’s Center for International Affairs and 
serving as consultant to the U.S. Joint Chiefs of 
Staff.... Josh and Nita Banerji Spielberg 
have a daughter named Lela, born in April. 
... Paul Uyehara has completed the first year 
at Temple U. Sch. of Law, attending a four-year 
J.D. program at night. He continues working full 
time in the Landlord and Tenant Unit at Com- 
munity Legal Services, where he has done 
paralegal work since 1978. Until enrolling in 
law school, Uyehara served three years as a 
delegate (shop steward ) to District 1199C, the 
National Hospital Union, which represents the 
pagalegal and clerical staff at C.L.S.... Glen 
Walant was married to Jacinta Adcock May 4 
in Nashua, N.H. Walant, who earned a master’s 
degree in music from the New England Conser- 
vatory of Music and a bachelor’s degree in 
computer science from Wentworth Inst. after 
earning his B.M degree at Oberlin, is employed 
by Wang Labs as a software engineer, 
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Seeking Future Oberlin Students 


Have you identified anyone recently as a likely candidate for Oberlin 
College? Even if the student you have in mind hasn’t yet considered Oberlin, 
please fill out the Alumni Prospective-Student Referral Form below 


and mail it to: 


Carl Bewig, Director of Admissions, Oberlin College, Oberlin, 


OH 44074 


Alumni Prospective-Student Referral Form 


From: 


Name 


(Oberlin class) 


Address 


City 


Date 


Please send an Oberlin admissions packet to: 


Name 


Address 


City 


State Zip 


High school name 


Year of H.S. graduation 


High school city 
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Lawrence Butler is the new art historian at 
Hiram Coll. He is completing a Ph.D. degree in 
Byzantine art at U. Pennsylvania. New address: 
P.O. Box 388, Hiram, OH 44234... . Darryl 
Dahlheimer is a social worker, linking teenag- 
ers and the elderly in an intergenerational 
learning program. In his spare time he con- 
tinues the Oberlin ultimate frisbee tradition on 
a local team, the Flying Terrapins. He has 
moved to anew co-op house: 2700 Bryant Ave. 
S., Minneapolis, MN 55408. Phone: (612) 871- 
9448... . Since fall 1984 Scott Edelstein has 
been living in Kent, Ohio, making most of his 
living as a writer. Bantam Books published his 
first book, College: A User’s Manual, in Sep- 
tember. In 1986 Harper and Row will publish 
The Writer's Bible, and Stein and Day will pub- 
lish The Do-It-Yourself, No-Experience-Neces- 
sary Writer's Course. Edelstein writes regular 
columns for The Artist's Magazine and Writer's 
Digest and teaches writing part time at U. 
Akron. Last fall he completed an M.A. degree in 
English at U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee; this com- 
ing winter he will be writer-in-residence for the 
Ohio Arts Council. His address and phone: 219 
S. Pearl, Kent, OH 44240, (216) 673-3573. .. . 
Jeremy Fein was married May 25 to Deborah 
Lee Trent, a management intern with the U.S. 


Information Agency in Washington, D.C. Fein is 
working on a doctorate degree at Princeton U.; 
the couple lives in Washington, D.C., and 
Princeton. . . . Miriam Friedman has received 
a Monbusho Scholarship to study ceramics in 
Japan. She can be reached at: Kanazawa Coll. 
of Art, 5-11-1 Kodatsuno, Kanazawa, Ishikawa 
920, Japan. ... Barb Horan has completed 
the M.S. degree in ecology and behavioral biol- 
ogy and the Ph.D. degree in philosophy of 
science at U. Minnesota, defending her doc- 
toral thesis, “Sociobiology: A Critical Defense,” 
in July. She began teaching the philosophy of 
science and the philosophy of biology at U. 
Maryland, Baltimore County, this fall. . . . Me- 
lissa Hunter-Kilmer is working as a reporter 
for the Bureau of National Affairs in Virginia, 
where she has met two Oberlin graduates 
(Toby McIntosh ‘71 and Leslie Gold 76) whom 
she did not know while on campus. Her hus- 
band, Jonathan, is earning aB.S. degree in nurs- 
ing at Georgetown U., and Paddy, 4, and Peggy, 
2, “continue,” she says, “to grow in grace and 
stature.” .. . On June 8 Peter Kassen, director 
of Med-O-Lark Camp in Washington, Maine, 
married the camp's co-director, Margaret Low- 
ell, who maintains a massage practice in Bos- 
ton. O.C. grads in attendance included Peter 
Argentine ‘77, Ruth Bell ‘77, Emily Harris, 
Philip Kassen ‘85, Raimie Lepeles ‘77, Steve 
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Forster Chooses Awnings 
Over Academics 


Within two weeks after his 1978 Oberlin grad- 
uation, Timothy Forster was faced with a 
career decision: to accept a teaching position 
at a private school in Elyria, Ohio, or to begin 
work for William C. Forster Corporation, the 
family awning business in Fairport, N.Y. Tim 
chose the latter, sacrificing those free summers 
that go with the teaching profession for the 
satisfaction of owning one of the most success- 
ful awning businesses in the country. 

Reflecting upon seven years in private busi- 
ness, Tim says that what keeps him from 
reconsidering a teaching career is his attach- 
ment to the freedom inherent in being self- 
employed. 

“In owning your own business you have the 
opportunity to do what you want to do: it’s a 
place where individuals thrive, similar to what 
it was like for me at Oberlin. | am sure that my 
college-board scores didn’t get me into Ober- 
lin. It was all the extracurricular things I did on 
my own before college. At Oberlin I was 
encouraged to pursue a variety of interests, 
and I could exercise the ability to do what | 
wanted to do. My personality is such that I may 
not do as well in a nine-to-five job—I like the 
flexibility of calling my own shots.” 

As vice president and treasurer of the firm, 
Tim concentrates on sales, advertising, and 
design and oversees all financial matters. Favor- 
ing the design aspect over all others, he enjoys 
the challenge of drawing up plans and figuring 
out what is needed for each of his customers. 
He particularly relishes larger projects that 
require more time and calculation. In a 10,000- 
square-foot banquet and pool area of a local 
hotel, he and his sister-in-law designed, engi- 
neered, fabricated, and installed hanging drap- 
eries and geometric shapes around lights to 
compliment the awnings they made for the 
poolside windows. Developing that space into 
what now appears to be a courtyard won the 
Forsters an award from the Canvas Products 
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Association. 

Entirely self-taught, Tim knows every angle 
of the awning business from managing 20 
employees to drawing up the initial design to 
measuring, framing, sewing, and installing the 
finished product. He spent two years welding 
frames together and knows how to cut and sew 
the many fabrics used by the company. He has 
learned how to draw full layouts for blueprints 
and through experience has gained insight into 
how to use shape and color for residential and 
large commercial accounts. Tim often receives 
calls from professional architects who rely on 
his expertise in the use of awnings. 

Founded in Rochester in 1945, the company 
has been owned and operated by the Forster 
family for three generations. Currently his 
mother, two brothers, and sister are employed 
by the company. Tim’s father, William C. Fors- 
ter, co-founder of the business, died in 1981. 

Tim says that although sometimes working 
with family members “can get a little too 
close,” the advantages far outweigh the disad- 
vantages. “There is an innate trust you find 
with blood that you don’t find elsewhere,” he 
Says. 

Forster awnings can be found adorning 
many familiar sites in the upstate New York 
area, including the Buffalo Zoo, the Rochester 
Philharmonic Orchestra building, and the GeVa 
Theater. One of the biggest jobs was on the 
American side of the Niagara Falls, where 1,200 
feet of awning covers the sidewalk along Main 
Street. A future hotel project in Batavia, N.Y., 
will use almost 20,000 square feet of interior 
awning. 

To accommodate the demand for awnings 
Tim has recently converted a 150-year-old 
barn into what he views as “one of the most 
modern-equipped awning-manufacturing facil- 
ities in the Northeast.” He attributes his com- 
pany’s success to its innovative methods of 
design and production and to its commitment 
to quality work. “We pretty much have it 
wrapped up commercially,” he says. “We out- 
class our competition.” 
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Lepler, Sharon Reisman ‘77, Tom Rosenstiel. 
Debby Salem, Jon Oshima’79, Victor Prussack 
'84, Kay Snowden '76, and Susan Wefald ’79. In 
the fall the couple returned from Maine to 
Massachusetts, where their address is 47 Spring 
St., Somerville, MA 02143. ... At Indiana U.. 
Paul Kimlicka has completed his master’s 
thesis in Chinese literature, “China's First Novel: 
The Literary Genius of Lo Guan-zhong.” In it 
Kimlicka examines literary techniques of irony 
in Lo’s novel, a work that had been conde- 
scendingly regarded as popular history. His 
wife, Sachiko, is studying for the M.B.A. degree 
in finance, also at I.U. They have two children, 
Ken and Lynn. . . . Scott Millis has joined Cin- 
cinnati Neurological Associates, Inc., to prac- 
tice clinical and health psychology. He received 
his doctorate in clinical psychology from U. 
Cincinnati in 1984... . Tom Rosenstiel lives 
in Los Angeles, where he writes about the 
media for the Los Angeles Times. His address is 
4202 N. Genesee Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90036. 
... Ever since Dewey Ganzel’s last lecture in 
American Realism in the spring of 1977, Bob 
Sandman had wanted to work in publishing. 
He finally made it this past April when he was 
appointed manufacturing-services manager in 
the publishing division of the American Baptist 
Churches, U.S.A. Bob supervises the purchas- 


‘ing and the shipping and mailing staffs, includ- 


ing the newly created printing purchasing unit. 
Since graduation, he had worked in the now- 
closed printing division at the American Baptist 
headquarters. .. . After completing a three- 
year stint with Duff and Phelps, Inc., a Chicago- 
based financial consulting firm, Thomas Sil- 
berstein has recently jumped off the M.B.A. 
track and bought a high-end audio/video busi- 
ness in suburban Chicago, where business dur- 
ing the first two months of operation is, he says, 
“great.” ... Jackson Thatcher and Carolyn 
Pratt '79 have a son, Jackson Robert Pratt- 
Thatcher, born Jan. 26. Jackie was born 10 
weeks early, forcing Carolyn to interrupt her 
studies at U. Wisconsin, but she resumed her 
D.M.A. degree studies in choral conducting this 
fall. Jackson completed his residency in inter- 
nal medicine and continues at U.W. in cardiol- 
ogy. He also works as a flight physician on the 
university's trauma and medical transport heli- 
copter. 
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Susy Elder Murphy opened a gourmet food 
shop, bakery, and restaurant called Everyday 
Gourmet this fall; she invites Washington alum- 
ni to visit. Address: 6923 Laurel Ave, Takoma 
Park, MD. Phone: (301 ) 270-2270. .. . Thomas 
Gotwals and Mary Unsworth were married on 
June 22 at Northfield Mt. Hermon Sch. in Gill, 
Mass. He received the M.F.A. degree in music 
from Yale U. and currently teaches at the Wil- 
liams Sch. in New London, Conn... . Doug 
Huffmyer received an M.M. degree from U. 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music in June and 
enters the master’s program in arts administra- 
tion there this fall... . After clerking for a year 
for a federal judge in California, Peter Kirsch 
has returned to Seattle, where he practices law 
and runs a public interest organization con- 
cerned with the media and the law. Address: 
5252 University Way, N.E., Seattle, WA 98105. 
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... Peter Lavigne received the J.D. degree 
from the Vermont Law Sch. May 18 and will 
take the Vermont Bar examination in February 
1986. During law school he was co-chair of the 
Vermont National Lawyers Guild and worked 
as chief legislative lobbyist for the Vermont 
Natural Resources Council. He is currently edit- 
ing a book and teaching courses in hiking and 
environmental studies. . . . Michael Marshall 
is senior consultant for strategic planning and 
marketing at the John Hancock Insurance Co. 
in Boston. .. . Kate Perlberg Friedberg and 
her husband, Cass, celebrate the birth of their 
first child, Michael David, born April 2, 1985. 
_.. Oren Rudavsky and associate professor 
of theater Roger Copeland won a $500 award at 
the Three Rivers Arts Festival in Pittsburgh, 
held in June. Their film, Camera Obscura, fea- 
tures Brendan Hickey and “documents a 
photographer's step-by-step descent into mad- 
ness.” .. . Susan Tarnofsky Grossman, recent- 
ly married to Robert Grossman, is staff dentist 
at a chronic-care hospital and also teaches 
part time at Columbia U. Dental Sch. . . . Su- 
san Van Pelt is assistant professor in dance at 
Ohio State U. and produces her choreography 
in Columbus. Address: 141 W. Tulane Rd., 
Columbus, OH 43202... . John Weaver-Hud- 
son’s new address is: 421 W. Greene St., Piqua, 
OH 45356. . . . Eric Wittkugel is a resident in 
pediatrics at Children’s Hospital of Philadel- 
phia. He married Kimberly Kellner in Apnil; at 
the wedding were Steve O’Connell '78 and 
Andrew Wulff ’80. Address: 48-22 Revere Rd., 
Drexel Hill, PA 19026. Phone: (215) 259-8357. 
... Nell Wright married Victor Troll in October 
1984. Mary Anne Hardy ’77 was among those 
who attended. Nell plans to receive her Ph.D. 
degree in classics from U. Pennsylvania this 
winter ... Stephen Zunes is a graduate stu- 
dent in government at Cornell U. He says he is 
enjoying the lakes and gorges in the Ithaca 
area. Address: 1013 Dryden Rd., Ithaca, NY 
14850. 
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Laura Arbeitman and Laurie Herzog 8] live in 
western Massachusetts with their cat, Zami. 
Laura Arbeitman has been admitted to the 
Massachusetts bar and works at the Housing 
Allowance Project in Springfield representing 
low income tenants. Address: 85 South St., 
Northampton, MA 01060. Phone: (413) 586- 
0956. . . . Richard and Florence (Goldberg ’81 ) 
Bush live in Shaker Heights and practice law in 
Cleveland. Both received J.D. degrees from the 
Ohio State U. Coll. of Law. Florence is in private 
practice and Rick is an associate with the law 
firm of Berkman, Gordon, Murray and Palda. 
Address: 3715 Daleford Rd., Shaker Heights, OH 
44120... . Claire Chafee is pursuing an M-F.A. 
degree in directing at Mason Gross Sch. of the 
Arts, Rutgers U.... Carey Dunne and Kathe- 
rine Manning were married in August. A gradu- 
ate of Harvard Law Sch., he is now assistant 
district attorney in the office of the district 
attorney of Manhattan, N.Y... . Michael Ita- 
lia is a machinist at General Electric in Cincin- 
nati and plans to run for city council with the 
S.W.P. Address: 3232 Glendora, Cincinnati, OH 
45220. Phone: (513) 961-0098. ... Linda C. 
McClain received her J.D. degree from George- 
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Help Choose an Alum 
for the Board of Trustees 


The Alumni Association Trustee Search Committee is looking for 
persons with an earned or honorary Oberlin degree to join the 
Oberlin College Board of Trustees. Send suggestions, 
biographical information and reasons for nominating to: 


Midge Wood Brittingham 
Oberlin College Alumni Association 
Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin, OH 44074 


Alumni Association Trustee Search Committee 


Mary Durling ‘57 


Xavier Pi-Sunyer ‘55 


Lillie Jonnson Edwards ‘75 Philip Thomas ‘50 


Frederick Frazier ‘40 
Amy Gittler ‘72 
Melville Kennedy ‘38 


town U. in May and is now an associate in the 
law firm of Cravath, Swaing and Moore in New 
York. Address: 747 Greenwich St., Apt. “1, New 
York, NY 10014... . Jonathan Myers is direc- 
tor of the Cambridge Housing Authority’s youth 
employment program, the Work Force. He was 
recently appointed to the Cambridge Commis- 
sion on Human Rights and plans to run for 
Cambridge city council in 1987... . Cristino 
Orengo and her husband became parents of a 
girl, Liza Marie, on May 18. On the next day 
Cristino was graduated from the Boston U. Sch. 
of Law. . . . David Romani’s address is: 106 A 
Pleasant Dr., Carrboro, NC 27510... .Laur- 
ence St. Germain is an officer of the Chase 
Manhattan Bank at the bank’s main office in 
New York City. After receiving her J.D. degree 
from Georgetown U. in 1984, she joined the 
bank’s legal department as assistant counsel. 
.. . Kiyoshi Tamayawa has completed work 
for the D.M.A. degree in piano performance at 
U. Texas at Austin, studying under William 
Race. .. . Judy Zabarenko is a rabbi at Tem- 
ple Emanu E] in Houston, Tex. Last spring, she 
was graduated at the top of her class from the 
Hebrew Union Coll. in Cincinnati. 
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Kris Andrews has anew address: S. 431] Myr- 
tle, Spokane, WA 99203. . . . Margaret Bowler 
is engaged to be married to Myron Lindsey in 
December. She was graduated from Yale Divin- 
ity Sch. and is now a chaplain-resident at Yale- 
New Haven Hospital... . Gini Fleming re- 
ceived her M.D. degree from U. Illinois Coll. of 
Medicine in Chicago. She also received the Dr. 
Charles Spencer Williamson Award for best 
senior student in the Dept. of Medicine. She is 
now a resident in internal medicine at U. Chica- 
go.... Laurie Herzog has completed her 


Paul Titus ‘26 


William Warren ‘48, 
Chairman 


thesis on female personality development and 
received her clinical M.S.W. degree from Smith 
Coll. for Social Work in August. Address: 85 
South St., Northampton, MA 01060. Phone: 
(413) 586-0956. Lise Lund was graduated from 
Kentucky Horseshoeing Sch. and now shoes 
horses professionally. In May she rode her 
horse to win her division of the Redland Hunt 
Pony Club Horse Trials. Address: Timepeace 
Box 12 RD *2, Montgomery, PA 17752. . . . Jack 
McFarland is senior business consultant at 
Deloitte, Haskins and Sells in Chicago. . . . Dale 
Mathews, editor of the Caribbean Monthly 
Bulletin, has written a summary of the Revised 
Act of Contadora which will appear in a new 
book, E/ Papel de Puerto Rico en las Ralaciones 
Internacionales del Caribe en la decada de 
1980. He was a member of the local planning 
committee for the 10th Anniversary Confer- 
ence of the Caribbean Studies Assn... . Thu- 
Hang Thi Nguyen is an actuarial analyst at 
Towers, Perrin, Forsters and Crosby in Washing- 
ton, D.C... . Greg Reese and Katie Thomas 
’80 were married on May 25 in Granville, Ohio. 
Present were Eric Adolph, Leslie Anderson 
Lobaugh '80, and Mike Stark ’80. Greg is a soft- 
ware engineer for a company that makes 
automated fingerprint identification systems. 
He is enrolled in the master’s program in elec- 
trical engineering at U. California at Irvine. She 
is a speech pathologist working in and around 
Los Angeles. Address: 232 S. Lemon St., Orange, 
CA 92666... . Eric Stamler is a resident phy- 
sician at U. Cincinnati Hospital. Address: 707 
Dixmyth Ave. Apt. 508E, Cincinnati, OH 45220. 
... Elizabeth Steel received her J.D. degree 
from New England Sch. of Law in the spring. 
While there she received dean’s list honors and 
the American Jurisprudence Book Award for 
her work in criminal law. She is now a candidate 
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for admission to the Pennsylvania bar. . . . 
Henry Sucov is a graduate student in biology 
at the California Inst. of Technology in Pasade- 
na.... Mathias Wexler is lecturer in music 
and artist-in-residence (cello) at U. Virginia. He 
received his M.M. degree from the Yale Sch. of 
Music in 1984... . Claudia (Patton) Wright 
and Richard Wright ’84 were married on June 1 
in Dallas. She is a programmer/analyst for 
Lawson Associates. 


1982 


After working this summer as a junior econo- 
mist on the Council of Economic Advisors, 
Alex Berg is studying this fall at U. Chicago 
Business Sch. . . . After a second summer at 
the Aspen Chamber Music Festival, Andrea 
Cawelti auditions this fall at the German Rep- 
ertory Opera. Upon receiving her M.M. degree 
at Oberlin, she studied at Julliard Sch. of Music, 
where she appeared in several operas. . . . Tai- 
Ming Chang is an environmental protection 
specialist at the E.P.A. His work involves clean- 
ing up hazardous waste sites. Address: 6447 
Sleepy Ridge Rd., Falls Church, VA 22042... . 
Bill Cohn has received a certificate in micro- 
vascular surgery from Baylor U. and plans to 
begin a residency in plastic surgery. . . . Ste- 
ven Fine and Gail Herman ’83 were married on 
Sept. 1. He has worked as a chef in Philadelphia 
and New York for the past three years and 
plans to enter medical school in the fall of 
1986. . .. Carmelo Galante begins this fall as 
principal clarinet of the South Bend Symphony 
Orchestra. Since her graduation she has stud- 
ied with Franklin Cohen and James Pyne. . . . 
Tom Lenaghan is a research analyst for Africa 
at the Library of Congress. Address: 1850 Mon- 
roe St. NW, Washington, DC 20010... . Janet 
Levenson is enrolled in the Industrial Adminis- 
tration Program at Carnegie-Mellon U. Address: 
7019 Meade Place, Pittsburgh, PA 15208... . 
John Melson is doing freelance work in jour- 
nalism and “waiting for the big break” in Cali- 
fornia. Address: 5461 Yarmouth Apt. 33, Encino, 
CA91316. .. . Jeff and Julie (Hanson) Reis- 
wig have a son, James Olen, born May 23. .. . 
Kevin Christopher Rung received his M_D. 
degree from Case Western Reserve U. in the 
spring... . Mike Ryan has finished his third 
year of medical school at U. Michigan... . 
Rima Sa’d is leasing associate for The Bourse 
shopping center in Philadelphia. . . . Paul Sam- 
uels is pursuing an M.D. degree at New York 
U... . Kiffle Scott is a counselor and teacher 
for mentally ill adults at Belle City Learning 
Center in Racine, Wis. Address: 800 Park Ave. 
Apt. 7301, Racine, WI 53403... . Philip H. 
Walsh is doing his second year of work toward 
the Ph.D. degree at Harvard U.’s Fogg Art 
Museum. Address: 5 Haskell St. “46, Cam- 
bridge, MA 02140. Phone: (617) 354-2342. . . . 
Catherine Weymann is applying for residency 
positions in neurology; she will receive her 
M.D. degree from U. Arizona at Tucson soon. 
Her career interests include neuropsychology 
and a “sub-sub-specialty catering to the medi- 
Cal needs of musicians.” 


1983 
Fred Chance attended Northwestern U. dur- 
ing the 1984 academic year, where he com- 
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pleted the course work for his MLS. degree. He 
has returned to Cleveland, and will probably 
receive his degree this winter. Address: 1905 
Fulton #5, Cleveland, OH 44113... . Chand- 
lee Dickey is enrolled at Washington U. Medi- 
cal Sch. Address: Box 605, Olin Hall, 4550 Scott 
Ave., St. Louis, MO 63110... . Allen Farnham 
Says he is playing pianos everywhere in New 
York City. Address: 441 16th St., Apt. 16, Brook- 
lyn, NY 11215.... Alix Friedman was pro- 
moted to account executive at Burson-Marstel- 
ler, a public relations firm where she has 
worked since graduation. This fall she begins 
Columbia Business Sch. Address: 698 West End 
Ave., 4B, New York, NY 10025... . Gail Her- 
man and Steven Fine ’82 were married on Sept. 
1. Gail is a third-year medical student at Jeffer- 
son U. in Philadelphia. They spent a pre- 
nuptual honeymoon in Japan. Attending the 
wedding were Andrew Stoloff, Leslie Crary, 
Ruth Berrgren '84, Laurie Jaburg '85, Lucia 
Miller ’82, Peter Migliorato ’82 and his wife Izzy, 
Kathy Reynolds, Mai Jacobs ’82, Paul Offen- 
krantz '82, and Larry Rosenthal’81. ... Renee 
Beth Johnson was married to Reuben McFad- 
den on July 6. She is finishing her master’s 
degree in arts management at American U. in 
Washington, D.C... . Stephen S. Latourette 
is entering Northwestern U. to seek a master’s 
degree in film production. Address: 1245 Elm- 
wood *102, Evanston, IL 60202. ... Betsy J. 
Lavine is entering the graduate program in 
clinical psychology at U. Southern Mississippi. 
Address: 2300 Lincoln Rd., “117, Hattiesburg, 
MS 39401. . . . Susan Mack and Eugene Shenk 
’82 recently ran into Liz Steel '81; later, they 
were joined by Leslie Loveless ’83 and Day- 
lanne English ’84 for ice cream. All now live in 
the greater Boston area... . Tim (Mikesell) 
Riley and his sisters have adopted the name of 
their stepfather, Dr. Conrad Riley. Tim recently 
received an M.M. degree in piano from the 
Eastman Sch. and is currently finishing his 
book on the Beatles, Roll Over, Beethoven for 
Alfred A. Knopf publishers. Address: c/o Willi- 
ams, 324 E. 74th St., Apt. 1C, New York, NY 
10021... . Mary Offendahl returned to the 
U.S. from Paris recently. She is now pursuing an 
M.P.A. degree at the Kennedy Sch. of Govern- 
ment at Harvard U. Address: 440 Lincoln Dr., 
Sun Prairie, WI 53590... . Robin Poor was 
recently graduated from the Florida Sch. of 
Massage and is now a licensed therapist. Robin 
begins a second season as assistant principal 
flute in the Florida Symphony Orchestra in 
Orlando and hopes to do part-time work mas- 
saging musicians after rehearsals. ... Jona- 
than Seil was graduated from Lewis and Clark 
Coll. in June, receiving a B.S. degree in physics. 
... Tun Wei is pursuing an M.A. degree in 
security policy at George Washington U. in 
Washington, D.C... . John F. Young recently 
received the M.A.T. degree from Emory U. He is 
entering the Graduate Leadership Training 
Program in gifted education at Howard U. ona 
full-tuition scholarship. He was also named 
Outstanding Young Man of America for 1985. 
Address: 1822 4th St. NW, Apt. “3, Washington, 
DC 20001... . Martin Zelder received an M.A. 
degree in economics from U. Chicago in June 
and plans to pursue the Ph.D. degree there as 
well. Address: 5532 Kenwood, “205, Chicago, IL 


60637. 


1984 


Jamie Boucher is a legislative correspondent 
for international trade, maritime, and agricultu- 
ral issues in the office of Sen. Frank Murkowski 
(Alaska). Sheila Rogan ’75 and Doug Humes ’70 
are working in the office as legislative assist- 
ants. Address: 5403 Cromwell Dr., Bethesda, 
MD 20816. . . . Jackie Cleary works as a para- 
legal in Washington, D.C. while renovating her 
townhouse with the help of Oberlin friends. 
... Rebecca Cross and Oberlin composition 
and music theory professor Randolph Cole- 
man were married June 30 on a farm in Wiscon- 
sin. Susi Lowe '85 attended. Rebecca is pursu- 
ing an M.Ed. degree at Kent State U. as graduate 
assistant to Anthony Manna, professor of chil- 
dren’s literature. In February she appeared as 
vocal soloist with the Oberlin Orchestra in Mr. 
Coleman’s Crowns of Nineveh, written for elec- 
tronic tape and amplified orchestra, with texts 
from James Joyce's Ulysses. Address: 137 Elm 
St., Apt. 2A, Oberlin, OH 44074. . . . Barb Dist- 
ler spent the summer in Israel doing free-lance 
work. . . . Yolanda Figueroa-Ford is pursuing 
an M.B.A. degree in film at New York U.’s Tisch 
Sch. of the Arts. Address: 710 W. Rockland St., 
Philadelphia, PA 19120. . .. Mamatha Gowda 
is pursuing an M.Sc. degree in international 
relations at the London Sch. of Economics. 
... Michael Melnyk is pursuing a Ph.D. degree 
in mathematical physics at Indiana U. Along 
with studying particle physics he plans to go 
running every day. Address: 24 Walnut St. 
Oberlin, OH 44074. ... Anna Newcomb and 
Jim Snyder had their first child, Jesse, in 
August. He may become a fifth generation 
Oberlin student. They live in Virginia on the 
Newcomb family farm. Address: 1328 Beulah 
Rd., Vienna, VA 22180. . . . E. Britt Raphling is 
studying voice at the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music. Address: 17 Foch St., Cambridge, 
MA 02140. .. . Laura Srygley was graduated 
from U.Texas at Austin in December, taking a 
degree in archaeology. She now works in a 
state archaeology lab while looking for a place 
other than Texas in which to live. .. . Kathe- 
rine Wilson is pursuing an M.A. degree in 
theater costume design at Carnegie-Mellon U. 
Address: 2009 Wendover, “3, Pittsburgh, PA 
15217... . Debbie Lily White says she is sup- 
porting her proofreading career by playing the 
saxophone. Address: 441 16th St., Apt. 16, 
Brooklyn, NY 11215... . Richard Wright and 
Claudia Patton ’81 were married on June 1 in 
Dallas. Richard is pursuing an M.A. degree in 
ancient church history at Abilene Christian U. 


1985 


John J. Bara is working in the Investment 
Banking Group in Corporate Sales at the First 
National Bank of Boston. Address: First National 
Bank of Boston, 100 Federal St. 10th Floor 
Treasury/Investment Group, Boston, MA 02110. 
Phone (617) 434-7986. .. . Roberto Santiago 
is a business trainee in the magazine publishing 
divisionat McGraw-Hill, Inc. He has resumed 
competing in tournament karate and lives in 
New York. Address: 1734 Madison Avenue, Apt. 
18-F, New York, NY 10029. . . . Milton Sipp is 
assistant to the general manager of the Cleve- 
land Cavaliers. 
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LOSSES IN THE OBERLIN FAMILY 


Friends 

Gertrude D. Lewis, July 19 in Cleveland, fol- 
lowing a massive heart attack. For nearly half a 
century while her husband, Emeritus Professor 
Ben Lewis, taught in the Economics Dept., she 
opened their home to welcome hundreds of 
students, parents, faculty, and guests of the 
College. On behalf of the Ford Foundation the 
Lewises traveled extensively. 

Mrs. Lewis was born in Mt. Pleasant, Mich., 
and attended Central Michigan Coll. and U. 
Michigan. Recently, she and her husband, who 
survives, moved from their home in Oberlin to 
Cleveland. Two children, seven grandchildren, 
and a sister survive. 


Faculty 
Reuel B. Frost, Aug. 22 in Eugene, Oreg. He 
was professor emeritus of geology and geo- 
graphy when he retired in 1962 after 34 years 
on the faculty. A member of the American Geo- 
graphical Union and the American Society of 
Professional Geographers, he received the A.B. 
degree from U. Oklahoma, and the Ph.M. and 
Ph.D. degrees from U. Wisconsin. 

He leaves his wife of 64 years, the former 
Irene Veasman, three children, six grandchil- 
dren, three sisters, and a brother. 


Charles T. Murphy 

Emeritus Professor of Classics 
Charles T. Murphy, professor of classics at 
Oberlin from 1947 until his retirement in 1975, 
died July 25 at Allen Memorial Hospital. 

Bor June 14, 1909, in Philadelphia, he 
received the A.B., A.M., and Ph.D. degrees from 
Harvard University. He was an instructor and 
tutor at Harvard 1935-40, then served as assist- 
ant professor of classics at Princeton Univer- 


Charles T; Murphy 


The family suggests memorial contributions 
be made to the Reuel B. Frost Memorial Schol- 
arship Fund, Oberlin Coll. Development Office. 


Staff 

Neill Gordon, July 9 in Struthers, Ohio, where 
he was a policeman for 20 years, retiring in 1953 
with 10 years as chief of police. From 1953 to 
1963 he was head of the college Security Dept. 
in Oberlin. He leaves two sons. His first and 
seconds wives are both deceased. 


Graduate School of Theology 
James N. Mitchell ’57 B.D., July 6 at his home 
in New York City, of leukemia, at the age of 55. 
Former director of research for the Addiction 
Research Center in Brooklyn, he was best 
known for his work as executive director of 
Harlem’s Youth Development Agency. 

For several years he was program director 
for HARYOU-ACT, an extensive anti-poverty 
project implemented in Harlem. He was also a 
mental-health specialist, a psychologist for the 
Headstart programs, and a former chairman of 
the psychology department at Malcolm-King 
Coll. 

He leaves two sisters and two brothers. 


sity from 1940 to 1947. At Oberlin, he was 
chairman of the Classics Department from 
1947 to 1970, with a visiting professorship at 
the University of Texas in 1957. Upon his 
retirement in 1975, Oberlin honored him with a 
two-day symposium, “A Conference on Classi- 
cal Antiquity and the Comic Spirit.” 

In 1977 Professor Murphy portrayed Grand- 
father Vanderhoff in the Oberlin Community 
Players’ production of Kaufman and Hart’s You 
Can't Take It With You. He also appeared on the 
Oberlin stage in Guys and Dolls and The Good 
Doctor. 

Beginning in 1956, and for many summers 
thereafter, he was director of the Vergilian 
Society's summer program for teachers and 
students of Latin in Cumae, Italy. He was also 
secretary-treasurer for the Vergilian Society of 
America. 

A fellow of the American Academy in Rome, 
Professor Murphy was also president of the 
Ohio Classical Conference and of the local 
chapter of the Archaeological Institute of 
America. 

Co-author of Greek Literature in Translation 
and Greek and Roman Classics in Translation, 
he also contributed numerous articles and 
reviews to professional journals. 

He leaves his wife, Elizabeth, two sons, two 


stepsons, a stepdaughter, six grandchildren, a 
brother, and a sister, 
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Kindergarten Training School 
Anna Brock Hartley '26, June 11 in London, 
Ohio, where she was a retired kindergarten 
teacher in the public schools. She leaves her 
husband, Joseph, and two daughters. She was 
79 years old. 


Charlotte Kimball Sowles '16, May 9 in Port- 
land, Oreg., five days before her 91st birthday. 
Born in Kansas City, Mo., she lived in Portland 
for 52 years. In 1922 she was married to Roy O. 
Sowles, a lumberman. She leaves two children, 
four grandchildren, and one great-grandchild. 
Brothers Edwin ‘14 and Richard °13 are de- 
ceased. 


May Willis Yocom °15, July 14 in Sebring, 
Ohio, after a stroke. Born June 17, 1893, in 
Marengo, lowa, she moved to Oberlin in 1917 
following her marriage to the late C. Herbert 
Yocom ’09. She leaves sons Willis H. ’40 and 
John °44, daughter Patricia Frazer °46, six 


. grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


1909 


Anna A. Knowlton, July 12 in Jamestown, 
N.Y., at 100 years old. An organist for 32 years 
at First United Methodist Church and for 15 at 
First Presbyterian Church in Warren, Pa., she 
taught many area children piano and organ 
and continued giving recitals until recently. 
She was a charter member of the Chautauqua 
County Chapter of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists and served as its president several times. 


1913 


Isaranda F. Sanborn, Aug. 8 in Proctor, Vt., 
where she was head of the English Dept. and 
assistant principal of the high school 1925-37. 
She taught English in Massachusetts, New 
York, and Illinois, and later was dean of girls at 
Kents Hill Jr. Coll. and Preparatory Sch. in 
Maine, and associate dean of women for Becker 
Jr. Coll. in Worcester, Mass. 

Born July 13, 1890, in Chenoa, Ill., she was a 
member of the A.A.U.W., the Proctor Historical 
Society, and the First Church of Christ Scientist 
in Rutland, Vt. 


1915 

James V. Polacek, July 3 in Phoenix, Ariz. 
Since 1946 he had been vice president of 
investments for J.P. Arms Co. in Minneapolis, 
Minn. Previously he worked as a counselor for 
an investment company in Minneapolis and as 
a bank cashier for the Farmers State Bank in 
Hope, Minn. He leaves a son. 


1916 

Edwina Jones, Aug. 24 in Cleveland, where 
she was supervisor of physical education for 
the city school system for 40 years. Co-author 
of the textbook series Road to Health, she also 
wrote Method and Materials for Teachers. In 
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the mid-1950s she developed an in-service 
color film to show teachers the importance of 
teaching physical education. 

Widely recognized in her field, she received 
an honor award for distinguished service from 
the Ohio Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation. She was a former presi- 
dent of that group and the Midwest Physical 
Education Association. 


Edward M. Martin, Aug. 3 in Chicago, at age 
89. Former director of public affairs for the 
Union League Club of Chicago, he led the drive 
for the adoption of voting machines in elec- 
tions. For 36 years, from 1924 until his retire- 
ment in 1960, he participated in campaigns to 
promote civic and judicial reform in Illinois. 
Mr. Martin was a founding member and 
executive director (1960-74) of the Union 
League's Civic and Arts Foundation. In 1978 the 
Civic and Arts Foundation established the 
Edward M. Martin Society in his honor to pro- 
vide funds for music and arts scholarships. 
He leaves his wife, Ethel. 


1917 

Marie Groves Bolingbroke, Aug. 10 in Se- 
bring, Ohio. From 1913 to 1916 she attended 
the Conservatory. A member of the United 
Methodist Church of Sebring, and a charter 
member of Christ United Methodist Church in 
Akron, she leaves her husband, George, two 
grandchildren, and a great-grandchild. 


Beatrice Paton Stuckert, July 23 in Mayfield 
Heights, Ohio, of cancer. Born March 6, 1895, in 
Brandon, Wis., she was a nurse for the Ameri- 
can Red Cross in Brenham, Tex., where she met 
Robert Stuckert, an English teacher. In 1922 
they were married and then went to Constan- 
tinople, where she supervised visiting nurses 
for the Near East Relief Association. Political 
unrest forced their return to the U.S. in 1924. 

From 1952 until her retirement in 1962, Mrs. 
Stuckert was a nurse at the Cleveland Clinic 
Hospital. 

She leaves two children, including Robert 
49, five grandchildren, a great-granddaughter, 
and two brothers. She was preceded in death 
by her husband (1952) and a sister, Doris Tay- 
lor 20. 


1918 

Dorothy Payne Beardsley, Feb. 2, 1984, in 
Morgan Hill, Calif. Born Oct. 11, 1894 in Oakes, 
N.Dak., she was a private piano teacher for 50 
years in New Rockford, N.Dak. She also played 
the organ and piano for her local Congrega- 
tional church. Preceded in death by her hus- 
band, Lloyd Beardsley, she leaves two sons, 
four grandchildren, four great-grandchildren, 
and her brother, William ’27. 


1919 

Agnes Vanatta Gustavel, June 25 in Lafayette, 
Ind., at age 88. A former teacher in the Brook- 
ston (Ind. ) elementary schools, she leaves two 
sons. Her husband, Carl G. Gustavel, died in 
1983. 


Cenia Harriet Small June 22 in Ravenna, 
Ohio. In 1960 she retired after 40 years as 
Caseworker and supervisor for social work 
agencies in Cleveland. She was 89 years old. 
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Harlan “Gold” Metcalf, 
Physical Educator 


Harlan G. Metcalf ’21 died July 28, one day 
before his 86th birthday, in Cortland, New York. 
Founder and long-time chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Recreation Education at SUNY at Cort- 
land, “Gold” was recognized nationally as out- 
standing in his career. 

Instrumental in securing Camp Huntington 
on Racquette Lake as the Outdoor Education 
Center for the university, 35 years later, in 1983, 
the recreation hall was named in his honor. 
Cited for his many contributions to the univer- 
sity (1947-69) and for his efforts leading to the 
founding and development of the center, a 
plaque commemorating his role was hung in 
the building along with the following statement 
prepared by him many years before: 

As educators, we have a responsibility to 
future generations; therefore, we must be- 
queath to our children the exuberant joy of 
being able to breathe fresh air, to drink clean 
water, to scent trailing arbutus, to hear 
breezes in the top of a grove of white pines 
and the magic of the song of a hermit thrush in 
cathedral towers of red spruce, and to find 
men living in harmony with the land and with 
each other. 

Distinguished as a sportsman and conserva- 
tionist, Mr. Metcalf held various offices in asso- 
ciations for health, physical education, and 
recreation at state and national levels, and 
served as a consultant in bait- and fly-casting, 
nature interpretation, and archery. 

Before joining the faculty at Cortland in 1947, 
he was an instructor in physical education at 
the Case Institute of Technology, director of 
physical education in the Bronxville (New 
York) public schools, associate professor at 
Ohio State University, and professor and head 
of physical education at George Peabody Col- 
lege, in Nashville, Tennessee. 

During World War II, he was consultant and 
then executive director of the National Com- 
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Harlan “Gold” Metcalf ’21 


mittee of Physical Fitness for the Federal Secur- 
ity Agency in Washington, D.C. 

The author of Field Archery and Bowhunting 
and Whittlin’, Whistles, and Thingamajigs, he 
also published widely in the field of physical 
education. 

He is the recipient of the Distinguished 
Teaching Fellow Award from the Society of 
Park and Recreation Educators, the Profes- 
sional Service Award and Life Membership 
from the New York State Recreation and Park 
Society, and is listed in the 16th edition of 
Who's Who in the East. 

The son of Harlan P. ’89 and Czarina (Golds- 
bury '94) Metcalf, he was also the nephew of 
the late Keyes D. Metcalf ‘11, one of the 
nation’s foremost library administrators (See 
“Losses,” Winter 1984). Harlan G. Metcalf 
leaves his wife, the former Margaret Wyer, son 
Harlan, and a sister, Ethel ’22. 
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1920 

Elizabeth Crofts Hartman, July 31 in Wash- 
ington, D.C., of cancer. She was aretired (1969) 
director of publications for the Joint Commit- 
tee for Stroke Facilities of the American Neuro- 
logical Association. During her ten-year tenure 
with the association, she published 16 papers 
on stroke management in the journal Stroke 
and was co-editor of the books Fundamentals 
of Stroke Care and Guidelines for Stroke Care. 

A nutrition physiologist with the old Bureau 
of Human and Home Economics in the Agricul- 
ture Department from 1937 to 1956, she con- 
currently worked as aresearch scientist for the 
Agricultural Research Center in Maryland. In 
1956 she joined the National Inst. of Neurologi- 
cal Diseases and Blindness and became chief 
of the fellowships and training grants branch in 
the division of extramural programs. 

In 1951 she was honored with the Distin- 
guished Service Award of the U.S. Depart ment 
of Agriculture and two years later the Oberlin 
Alumni Association awarded her its Alumni 
Citation. She was a member of the John Fred- 


eric Oberlin Society. 


Born March 24, 1898, in Toledo, she leaves 
her husband, Arthur M.; son James '51; daugh- 
ter Mary ‘54; seven grandchildren, including J. 
William Callison ‘77; and sisters Charlotta ’21 
and Addie '24. Her first husband, William E. 
Callison, died in 1937. 


Avis Thomas Paz, May 13 in Ann Arbor, Mich. 
She was retired in 1962 as head of the music 
department at Olivet Coll. She joined the col- 
lege faculty in 1925 and became head of the 
music conservatory in 1949. While at Olivet she 
met her husband, violin instructor and sym- 
phony conductor Pedro Paz. 

Born Jan. 13, 1898, in Schoolcraft, Mich., she 
received the M.M. degree from the Eastman 
Sch. of Music, then taught at Monticello Semi- 
nary, Godfrey, Ill., and Southern Seminary in 
Virginia before joining the Olivet faculty. 

She was organist at the Olivet Congrega- 
tional Church and a member of the old Battle 
Creek Civic Symphony, founded in 1947 by her 
husband, who died 10 years ago. 
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1921 
Paul T. Nutting, June 27 in Ann Arbor, Mich., a 
week after his 87th birthday. He was retired as 
president of Trailway Arts, Inc., sign company 
in Toledo, a business he began in 1954 when he 
became disabled from an automobile accident. 
He previously was branch manager for 24 years 
in Detroit and Toledo for New York Life Insur- 
ance Co. 

The son of John ’85 and Lillis (Morley '87) 
Nutting, he leaves two children. His wife, Pearl 
'23, died in 1981. 


1922 
Lucille Baker Christian, June 1 of Parkin- 
son’s disease. Born March 18, 1900, in Worth- 
ington, Ind., she taught English and French at 
Struthers High Sch. in Youngstown, Ohio, from 
1922 to 1926. She was a librarian at the Youngs- 
town Public Library for the next two years and 
from 1928 to 1943 she was a substitute teacher 
in the public schools. She then accepted a 
position as school librarian in the Poland 
(Ohio) school district, where she remained 
until retirement in 1972. 

Her husband, Lowry, whom she married in 
1926, died in 1970. 


1923 

Lennabel Lafever Gellhaus, Aug. 19 in Uni- 
versity Heights, Ohio. She taught French and 
Latin at Oberlin High Sch.; Lincoln High Sch., 
Cleveland; and for 31 years at Woodbury Junior 
High Sch., in Shaker Heights. Born Aug. 1, 1901, 
in Mt. Vernon, Ohio, she was preceded in death 
by her husband, Otto H., a former branch man- 
ager of Viking Sprinkler Co., Cleveland. 


1924 

Minnie Chan Li, March 13 in Honolulu. Born 
Aug. 1, 1897, in San Francisco, she was a charter 
member of the Hawaii Chinese Civic Associa- 
tion and the Lee Society, both of which her late 
husband, Min Hin Li, had founded and organ- 
ized. A member of the First Chinese Church, 
she had served as its Deaconess for three 
years. She leaves four children, including Mary 
Jane ’48 and Loretta Lynch '52; six grandchild- 
dren; and four great-grandchildren. 


Sarah Whitaker Maze, June 12 in Peru, Ill., at 
age 82. She leaves daughters Martha Royston 
’47 and Fannie Loveland ’49, 11 grandchildren, 
and six great-grandchildren. 


1925 


Helen Cram Bain, June 30 in New Haven, 
Conn. From 1925 to 1938 she worked as a 
secretary to the curator of prints at the Cleve- 
land Art Museum, was secretary in the chil- 
dren’s book department at E.P. Dutton and Co., 
and was a part-time nursery-school teacher in 
Short Hills, N.J. 

During World War II, she was a driver in the 
Red Cross Motor Unit. A painter and pianist, 
she was a member of the Heritage Village Brush 
and Pencil Club in Connecticut. 

She leaves two children, five grandchildren, 
a brother, and a sister. Her husband, Edgar C. 
Bain, is deceased. 
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Merton O. Baker, July 8 in Barre, Mass., where 
he was manager and New England distributor 
of Baker Laboratory Infant Foods, founded by 
his brother, Harrol’17. The company produced 
prepared infant feeding products, including 
Baker’s Modified Milk, which was supplied free 
to hospitals and nurseries. 

Mr. Baker and his wife, the former Alice 
Blanchard, had been operators for New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co., which leased 
space in his home until direct dialing was intro- 
duced to the community in the 1950s. 

He leaves his wife; three children, including 
Richard J. 53; seven grandchildren; his brother, 
Harrol; and a sister, Mildred 23. 


Cleveland P. Grant, Aug. 23 in Madison, Wis., 
following an outdoor accident. He was a re- 
nowned photographer and lecturer on wildlife 
of North America and Africa. 

Joined by his business partner and wife, the 
former Ruth Halverson, he filmed wildlife in 
Wisconsin, the Rockies, Canada, Yukon Term- 
tory, Alaska, and Southern Africa. He produced 
and edited his own films and toured the U.S. 
and Canada lecturing on the behavior of birds 
and animals in their natural habitat. 

One of the principal contributors of “Shot-in- 
The-Wild” footage to Walt Disney’s True Life 
Adventure films in the 1950s, among his well- 
known North American films are: Heart of the 
Wild, Yukon Indian Summer, Rams of the Rim- 
rocks, Bird-watchers Holiday, and Land of 
Early Autumn. 

He returned to Africa on seven independent 
filming safaris, which provided the material for 
his more recent films, including Camera Gun- 
ning Across Africa, Lost Eden of Africa, Kala- 
hari Safari, Lion Pride, and African Elephant. 

Born Jan. 18, 1904, in Eau Claire, Wis., follow- 
ing his Oberlin graduation he was on the edu- 
cation staff of the Field Museum of Natural 
History in Chicago for seven years. 

He leaves his wife of 46 years, and a daughter. 


Lois Blakely Orbell, June 26 in Schenectady, 
N.Y., at age 83, after a long illness. She worked 
for the Schenectady County Public Library for 
20 years. Her husband, Clifford Orbell, died in 
1977. 


Paul E. Rice, July 6 in Carmel, Ind. Former 
board chairman of Paul Rice Applicance in 
Canton, Ohio, he spent nearly 50 years in the 
appliance business in Stark County, Ohio, and 
was a member of the National Appliance and 
Radio Dealers Association. He leaves his wife, 
Mary, son Jack ’58, and three grandsons. Born 
Nov. 16, 1902, in Sullivan, Ohio, he was the son 
of Lovilla (Farnsworth ’91) Rice. 


Dorothy Shaw Squire, May 2 in Defiance, 
Ohio, where she was an assistant librarian in 
the public library for 14 years. In 1957 she 
became head librarian at the public library in 
Wauseon, Ohio. Born Nov. 22, 1903, in Defiance, 
she leaves two children. 


1927 
Alice Laffer Patterson, Feb. 28 in Running 
Springs, Calif. A former Cleveland teacher, she 


leaves two sons. In 1934 she was married to 
Andrew W. Patterson. 


1928 

Hiram H. Hurd, Nov. 8, 1984, at his home in 
Carmel, Calif. He was born Dec. 7, 1906, in 
Clyde, Ohio. After graduation from Oberlin he 
attended the New York Sch. of Fine and Applied 
Arts and graduated from its Paris branch in 
1930. 

He returned to New York, where he was 
engaged in commercial art until the outbreak 
of World War II when he enlisted in the Sea- 
Bees. After the war he opened an antiques shop 
in Clyde, and almost 20 years later he moved 
the business to Carmel with a partner. They 
operated the shop until shortly before the 
death of his partner in July 1984. 


Charles M. Sperry, July 2 in Oberlin, after a 
two-day illness. A life-long resident of Oberlin, 
he worked as a trust officer at Cleveland Trust 
and at Garden Trust in Cleveland until World 
War Il. After serving in the Army he was 
employed by Lorain County Savings and Trust 
Bank, Oberlin, retiring in 1970. His wife, Helen, 
died in 1978. 


1929 


_ Emma Taylor Bell, June 3 in Solon, Ohio, at 


age 76. She leaves her husband, Hiram E. Bell, 
of New Waterford, Ohio. 


Norman Elliott, June 24 in Patchogue, of 
cancer, at age 77. A retired physical chemist at 
the Brookhaven National Laboratory, he had 
worked in the chemistry division on the Man- 
hattan Project, the effort that produced the first 
atomic bomb. After World War II he was a 
scientist for the Inst. for Nuclear Studies at U. 
Chicago. He joined Brookhaven in 1948 and 
retired in 1973 as senior chemist. 

He leaves his wife, the former Muriel Hanson 
31, two children, and a granddaughter. 


1931 


Irene T. Kline, June 9 in Cleveland, of a heart 
attack. She was retired in 1975 as an assistant 
professor of biochemistry in the obstetrics- 
gynecology department at Case Western Re- 
serve U. During her 40-year career in science 
she held positions in biochemistry research at 
Yale U. and at the Edsel Ford Inst. for Medical 
Research in Detroit as well as professorships in 
anatomy and biochemistry at Texas Medical 
Center in Houston and Texas Woman's U. 

She was also a research technician in endo- 
crinology and metabolism at the Cleveland 
Clinic. 

Listed in Who’s Who of American Women, 
she received many scientific fellowships and 
wrote many articles published in scientific 
journals on endocrinology and biology. 

She was born Dec. 18, 1909, in Johnstown, 
N.Y., the daughter of Floyd E. ‘17 and Dora 
(York ’19) Kline. She leaves a sister, Helen ‘33. 


Mardi Andrews Williams, May 13 in Hunting- 
ton, Ind., where she taught Latin and English 
for over 20 years. Born June 17, 1909, in Yoa- 
kum, Tex., she was married to Eldon D. Wil- 
liams in 1935. He is deceased. 
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1932 

Charles K. Hahn, Aug. 7 in Berlin Heights, 
Ohio. Born Feb. 28, 1911, in Oberlin, he chose 
farming as a career. He leaves his wife, the 
former Marguerite Clark '30, and four children. 


1934 

Charlotte Frischkorn Carrignan, June 23 at 
her home in Glasgow, Mont., at age 72. She 
attended the Conservatory 1930-32 and did 
further study at Stone Business Coll. Active in 
civic affairs, former Stamford (Conn.) Mayor 
Louis Clapes appointed her to serve on the 
Mayor's Task Force for Tax Relief for Senior 
Citizens. She leaves a daughter and two grand- 
children. Her husband, Amos, is deceased. 


1938 
Robert C. Beazlie, March 10, of cancer. 


Mortimer Nelson, June 10 in Pomona, Calif. 
He was a sales representative for legal publica- 
tions for 35 years. Her retired from Matthew 
Bender & Co. in 1977. His wife, Marilyn, and 
son, John, survive. He was 68 years old. 


G. Stanley Platt, July 6 in Montclair, N.J. He 
was a self-employed financial and securities 
analyst and consultant, and a financial statisti- 
cian and writer. He previously was an auditor 
and financial analyst for the Shell Oil Co., a 
petroleum analyst for The Chase Manhattan 
Bank, and executive vice president and portfo- 
lio manager of The Oceanographic Fund, Inc. 

He was an accomplished pianist and he sang 
for years with the Montclair Sch. Community 
Project. In addition, he was an active member 
of the Montclair Monthly Meeting of the Reli- 
gious Society of Friends. 

He leaves three children, including Barbara 
‘77; a grandson; a brother, Edmund ’44; and a 
sister, Dorothy ’37. His wife, the former Eleanor 
Adams °43, died eight years ago. 


1939 

Jane Longstreet Mariboe, Dec. 24, 1984, in 
Princeton, N.J. She was born Oct. 13, 1917, in 
Youngstown, Ohio, and attended Oberlin Coll. 
1935-37. She leaves a son. 


1941 

Virginia Cole Little, Nov. 23, 1984, in Burling- 
ton, Vt., of cancer. A professor at U. Connecti- 
cut Sch. of Social Work, she specialized in the 
field of gerontology. A prolific writer of numer- 
ous articles and books on the subject, she lec- 
tured and served as an international consul- 
tant for the elderly. 

Born May 5, 1921, in New York City, she was a 
fiscal and economic analyst at the Bureau of 
the Budget in Washington D.C. during the early 
‘40s. Later she was a field consultant for the 
Vermont Dept. of Social Welfare and then 
became acting chief of social services at the 
Vermont State Hospital. From 1959 to 1964 she 
Was a casework counselor and community 
mental health consultant for the Family and 
Children’s Counseling Service in Burlington 
and was assistant professor of sociology at U. 
Vermont. From 1964 until 1967 when she joined 
the faculty at U. Connecticut, she was a senior 
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clinical social worker at the Boston Veterans 
Administration Mental Hygiene Clinic. 

At the time of her death she was preparing a 
manuscript titled When Women Retire: Their 
Lives and Their Time. 

She leaves her husband, George T., a daugh- 
ter, and two grandsons. 


Raymond L. Miraldi, Aug. 15 in Amherst, 
Ohio, of cancer. A prominent attorney in Lorain 
County for 35 years, he is a former Lorain city 
Prosecutor and former president of the Lorain 
County Bar Association. He had resigned in 
July as a Lorain County Community Coll. trus- 
tee, a position to which he was appointed by 
Gov. Richard Celeste in 1983. 

Born Oct. 30, 1919, in Lorain, he leaves his 
wife, the former Mary Keller, and two sons who 
are associated with their father’s law firm of 
Miraldi and Barrett. 


1944 

Robert A. Brundage, June 29 in Panachel, 
Guatemala. Born Aug. 25, 1922, in Orange, N.J., 
he was a salesman for R.H. Macy Co. in New 
York City and during World War II was an avia- 
tion cadet with the Navy Air Corps. 


Leonore Uhimann Wagner, April 9. Since 
1968 she had been a survey statistician for the 
IRS, NSF, and NIH in Washington, D.C. She pre- 
viously worked as a research associate for 
George Washington U. and a junior economist 
for the Dept. of Labor. 

Born Feb. 17, 1924, in Furth, Germany, she 
leaves her husband, Edward W., and sons 
Robert W. ’73 and John C. 


1946 
John M. Houston, Aug. 31, 1984, in Schenec- 
tady, N.Y. He was a retired physicist and man- 
ager of the engineering physics branch at the 
General Electric Research and Development 
Center, Schenectady. 

During World War II he served for three years 
in the Air Force. He attended Oberlin 1942-43 
and received the B.S. degree from Brown U. in 
1949 and the Ph.D. degree from M.LT. in 1955. 

Under his direction at G.E., scientists made a 
number of innovations in physics and plasma 
diagnostics. He was elected a fellow in the Inst. 
of Electrical and Electronics Engineers. He held 
35 patents. 

He leaves his wife, the former Anne Stafford, 
and two children. 


1972 
Carl Stevens, April 9 in an apartment fire in 
Berkeley, Calif. 


1976 

Jeffrey H. Klotz, Dec. 7, 1984, in Latrobe, Pa. 
Born March 16, 1955, in Pittsburgh, he earned 
the M.A. degree in theatre from U. Pittsburgh in 
1979. He was a music theatre accompanist for 
Carnegie-Mellon U. and was a free-lance opera 
director, coach, and music director in the area. 
In 1983 he became music director for The Fan- 
tasticks (the longest-running musical in the 
world) in New York City. 
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BOOKS 


Racial and Cultural Minorities: An Analy- 
sis of Prejudice and Discrimination, Fifth 
Edition by George E. Simpson and J. Mil- 
ton Yinger. Plenum Publishing Corp. This 
completely revised edition incorporates recent 
dramatic changes in education, economic pow- 
er, and political activity in the U.S. with respect 
to prejudice and discrimination. With more 
than half the material completely rewritten the 
textbook now reflects such developments as 
recent Supreme Court decisions, actions and 
attitudes of the Reagan administration, and 
findings based on the 1980 census. It also 
reports changes in the status of Hispanics and 
American Indians. 

The authors investigate the causes and con- 
sequences of prejudice and discrimination, and 
the types of majority-minority situations as 
well as the meaning of race, racial minority, 
and cultural minority. Institutional patterns of 
intergroup relations in areas such as religion, 
education, politics, and family structure are 
analyzed along with a discussion of strategies 
to reduce prejudice and discrimination. 

Simpson is professor emeritus of sociology 
and anthropology, and Yinger is professor of 
sociology and anthropology at Oberlin Coll. 


The Iconoclastic Deity: Biblical Images of 
God by Clyde Holbrook. Bucknell U. Press. 
This book proposes to show the nature and 
function of verbal images and symbols in the 
Bible. Part | explores images in general and 
religious images and symbols in particular. It 
addresses the truth of images and their under- 
standing in the context of worship. Part II is an 
exposition of the images themselves conclud- 
ing with observations on the eventual trans- 
criptions of some of them into metaphysical or 
theological image-symbols. 

The author presents a description of the 
wide variety of God-images as viewed from the 
standpoint of a “second naiveté.” In the con- 
clusion he returns to the questions of why only 
certain images or symbols have become au- 
thoritative for worship and in what this author- 
ity consists. He proposes that the image of God 
as the Iconoclastic Spirit incorporates many 
other images and symbols and best reflects the 
heights and depths of Christian experience. 

Holbrook, Emeritus Danforth Professor of 
Religion at Oberlin Coll., is the author of Faith 
and Community, Religion, a Humanistic Field; 
and The Ethics of Jonathan Edwards. 


Transforming Words: Six Essays on Preach- 
ing edited by William Schulz ’71. Skinner 
House Books. This book addresses the ques- 
tions of whether preachers have the right to 
preach and to what extent they ought to reveal 
personal pain. It also examines whether ser- 
mons have any influence and discusses what 
makes them good or bad. The essays evaluate 
preaching as a form of communication for the 
modern day and while addressing questions of 


theory, give practical advice for potential 
preachers. 
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Contributors include David O. Rankin, Roy D. 
Phillips, Joyce H. Smith, Judith L. Hochler, Irv- 
ing Murray, and Schulz. Five of the six essays 
were prepared for a five-day preaching seminar 
held in August 1982 in Chicago by the Unitarian 
Universalist Association. 

Schulz was recently elected president of that 
association. 


The Time of My Life: An Autobiography by 
Willard Van Orman Quine ’30. MIT Press. 
In 499 pages Willard Quine gives the reader an 
intimate glimpse of his theories of philosophy, 
logic, and language while commenting on fa- 
mous contemporary philosophers in a warm 
and amusing tone. With fastidious detail he 
describes his boyhood in Akron, Ohio, where 
he read omnivorously, wrote and published 
neighborhood and school papers, and created 
his own stamp agency. 

As a professor at Harvard U. he accepted 
seminars, chair positions, lectures, and fellow- 
ships that took him to over 100 countries 
depicted in the book. He gives his close obser- 
vations of the depression and both world wars 
and of his experience with Alfred North White- 
head, his doctorate advisor. 

Although Quine’s academic specialties are 
set theory, logic, semantics, and linguistics, his 
autobiography does not dwell on such except 
for one brief chapter on “Mathematical Logic,” 
in which his disputes on analytic-synthetic dis- 
tinction with philosopher and mentor Rudolf 
Carnap, the most famous of the Vienna circle 
empiricists, is discussed. Quine’s attacks on 
analyticity have created a new philosophical 
verb—to “Quine” means to repudiate a clear 
distinction. 

The book includes a long segment about his 
friendship with Oberlin classmate and lifelong 


confidant Ed Haskell, whom he describes as 
“ambitious, opinionated, contentious in the 
classroom, and rather shunned as an eccen- 
tric.” Quine mentions that he often accepted 
speaking engagements only for the sake of 
their frequent reunions. 

Quine sees himself as a man “preoccupied 
with the precision, beauty, and simplicity of 
formal logic: taciturn, easily bored, introverted, 
but with little talent for soul searching.” In a 
review of his autobiography Martin Gardner of 
the Boston Globe says, “Though little known 
outside academia, Quine is the most distin- 
guished American-born philosopher since John 
Dewey. His views have been enormously influ- 
ential and, to this day, continue to generate 
heated and fruitful controversy.” 

Quine is a retired professor of philosphy at 
Harvard U. He is currently working on the 
forthcoming book The Philosophy of W.V. 
Quine, the next volume in The Library of Living 
Philosophers series. 


The Three Sarahs: Documents of Antebel- 
lum Black College Women by Ellen Niken- 
zie Lawson and Marlene Merrill. Edwin 
Mellen Press. This book chronicles the lives 
and writings of Sarah Margru Kinson (1848-49), 
Sara Stanley (1852-54), and Sarah Woodson 
(1856), forgotten figures in black history and 
women’s history. It includes photographs and 
writings of speeches against slavery, essays on 
anti-slavery and temperance, letters from Africa 
and the South, and documents written during 
their years at Oberlin. It also contains the first- 
known college graduation speech presented 
by a black woman, Lucy Stanton, who, at Ober- 
lin in 1850, became the first black woman to 
complete a four-year college program. 

Kinson was born in Africa and sold into slav- 
ery. Freed with the help of Christian abolition- 
ists, she became the first foreign woman to 
attend an American college. She later became 
a Congregational missionary in West Africa. 

Stanley was a free-born Southerner who 
taught hundreds of freed slaves in Virginia, 
Kentucky, Missouri, and Alabama during and 
after the Civil War. 

Woodson was active in the black church 
movement. She was one of the earliest black 
women to teach at the college level. In 1866 
she was on the faculty at Wilberforce U. 

These three women were chosen by the 
authors as persons of achievement who dedi- 
cated their lives to Christianity and education 
in an era when most Afro-Americans were en- 
slaved. The book is the 13th in a series of 
“Studies in Women and Religion” by Mellen 
Press. 

Lawson, a former assistant dean who helped 
found the women’s studies program at Oberlin, 
is a free-lance writer and historian in Seattle, 
Wash. Merrill is a research associate at the 
Oberlin Coll. Libraries. She is co-editor of the 
forthcoming book Friends and Sisters: The Let- 
ters of Lucy Stone and Antoinette Brown Black- 
well, 1846-1893. 
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Iraq: Eastern Flank of the Arab World by 
Christine Moss Helms ’73. The Brookings 
Inst. (Washington, D.C.) This study is in- 
tended to enlarge understanding of Iraqi beha- 
vior and of the concerns that motivate its lead- 
ers. Rather than selecting issues of importance 
to other countries, the author focuses on the 
forces that influence policy formulation in lraq 
and evokes the perspective from which the 
Iraqi government itself views its problems and 
sets its priorities. 

Part 1 examines the country’s evolution into 
modern Iraq, explaining why problems that 
have recurred throughout Iraqi history have 
bedeviled all recent Iraqi governments and 
created tension between “Iraq the nation” and 
“Iraq the state.” 

Part 2 discusses the Arab Ba’th Socialist 
party, which has dominated Iraqi political life 
since 1968. The author explains why it and its 
current leader, President Saddam Husain, have 
adopted the positions and taken the actions 
that have characterized their rule. 

Part 3 analyzes the war between Iraq and 
Iran. The final chapter assesses Iraq’s potential 
importance in the Middle East and to the world 
economy. 

Helms is a research associate in the Brook- 
ings Foreign Policy Studies program. 


Muslim Peoples: A World Ethnographic 
Survey, Second Edition, edited by Richard 
V. Weekes ’49. Greenwood Press. |n this new 
revised and expanded two-volume reference 
book 197 Muslim ethnic groups are described 
in detail with reference to such ethnographic 
topics as dietary practices, economics, family 
organization, heritage, language, life-cycle ob- 
servances, location, population, and religious 
affiliation. In an extensive introduction, the edi- 
tor shows the linguistic, social, economic, and 
geographical differences among Muslims and 
describes the general religious framework of 
Islam. Muslim rites and festivals as well as the 
varying roles of women and marriage within 
different groups are also examined. 

This guide contains the first survey of Mus- 
lim ethnic groups in China and the western 
Sudan-eastern Chad area. It also includes a 
large collection of surveys of Muslims in the 
Soviet Union. Updated appendixes list Muslim 
Nationalities and ethnic groups alphabetically, 
by country, and by population. It includes 
Maps and extensive bibliographies. 

Weekes is adjunct assistant professor of 
anthropology and director of the Muslim Peo- 
ples Research Project at U. Houston. 


Foundations of Computer Music edited by 
John Strawn ’73 and Curtis Roads. MIT 
Press. This book surveys the major areas of 
computer music and contains revised and 
updated versions of many classic, seminal arti- 
cles in the field. The work of contributing com- 
puter music pioneers, digital audio specialists, 
and highly knowledgeable practitioners is 
grouped into four sections: Sound Synthesis 
Techniques, Synthesizer Hardware and Engi- 
neering, Software Systems for Music, and Per- 
ception and Digital Signal Processing. The edi- 
tors have provided extensive summaries for 
€ach section. 
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The book contains John Chowning’s original 
Paper on frequency modulation synthesis, as 
well as papers on the DMX-1000 synthesizer, 
the 4B and 4C synthesizers developed at 
IRCAM, and synthesis techniques such as 
waveshaping, linear predictive coding, and 
granular synthesis. John Snell’s complete de- 
sign of a digital oscillator is included as well, 
along with F.R. Moore’s paper on noise in dig- 
ital oscillators. Musical issues are covered in 
an interview with composer and researcher 
G.M. Koenig, and in papers on a microcompu- 
ter music network, musical grammars, semi- 
stochastic music languages, and graphical 
score editors. The fourth part contains an arti- 
cle by James A. Moorer on digital reverbera- 
tion, while articles on timbre perception and 
hearing mechanisms complete the book. 

Strawn is research associate at the Center for 
Computer Research in Music and Acoustics, 
Stanford U. Roads is research associate at MIT 
and editor of Computer Music Journal. 


Lung Biopsy Interpretation by Eugene J. 
Mark ’62. Williams & Wilkins. This book 
gives a systematic approach to the histopatho- 
logic interpretation of lung biopsies obtained 
by bronchoscopy or surgery. It includes mate- 
nals on infections, inflammatory diseases, vas- 
cular diseases, and neoplasms. Differential 
diagnoses are stressed, and many are summar- 
ized in tables. Color photomicrographs illus- 
trate diagnoses throughout the text. 

Mark is associate professor of pathology at 
Harvard Medical Sch. and at MIT. 


“A truly delicious book.’ —Fay Weldon 


Novel 


Barbara Ucko 


Family Trappings by Barbara Clark Ucko 
67. St. Martin’s Press. \|n this novel the 
reader learns that Clare and Martin Fishbein 
met at Oberlin Coll. during one of his voice 
performances. Clare was instantly attracted to 
his strength and vulnerability when she noticed 
that he was wearing red socks with his formal 
suit and black wingtips. The Fishbeins are 


happily married despite their contrast in per- 
sonalities. Clare has a Ph.D. degree in chemis- 
try and a new job; Martin is an unemployed 
lieder singer who can’t decide what to do. 

As Clare struggles with sexism she finds at 
work, Martin eventually finds a position as 
music director at the local high school. To 
complicate seemingly mundane lives, the au- 
thor introduces Clare’s younger sister, Lily, 
who has always been the preferred sister, and 
an endless source of rivalry for Clare. As Lily 
goes insane, revealing the price she had to pay 
for being the favored one, a subtle play of 
loyalties turns into a grudge match. It is Martin, 
who customarily remains in Clare’s shadow, 
who helps Clare stand up against her parents, 
enabling her to separate herself from her family 
trappings. The novel reaffirms domestic happ- 
iness and stability in the midst of external 
pressures. 

Ucko is currently working on another novel. 


Six Parts Love by Roni Rabin ’82. Scrib- 
ner’s. David Rabin, a physician and endocri- 
nologist world-famous for his groundbreaking 
research on the male contraceptive, was at the 
height of his career when he was diagnosed as 
having a progressive degenerative disease, ALS 
(more commonly known as Lou Gehrig’s dis- 
ease ), for which there is no known cure. After 
the initial shock and depression Rabin decided 
to fight back. His oldest daughter, the author of 
this book, tells the story of the battle he and his 
family waged against discouragement, frustra- 
tion, and rage. “It was a choice,” Rabin writes in 
his preface to the book, “between despair and 
hope, between sinking into a quicksand of 
depression or holding fast to my positive atti- 
tude toward life.” 

The book chronicles Rabin’s daily struggle 
to maintain a normal lifestyle for as long as 
possible and shares warm family moments as 
the six members of the Rabin family (six parts 
love) learned to cope with rejection and with- 
drawal by many acquaintances and colleagues, 
and points out the general lack of support and 
compassion terminally ill people often face at 
the hands of the medical community. 

Notwithstanding Rabin’s remarkable spirit, 
dignity, and sense of humor which never slack- 
ened, he died in October 1984. He was a profes- 
sor of medicine, obstetrics, and gynecology at 
Vanderbilt U. and co-author with his wife, Paul- 
ine, of To Provide Safe Passage, a collection of 
essays on the humanistic aspects of medical 
care. 


Abortion: Moral & Legal Perspectives ed- 
ited by Jay L. Garfield ’75 and Patricia 
Hennessey. U. Massachusetts Press. Writ- 
ten from a wide range of perspectives, the 
essays in this collection focus on five elements: 
Roe v. Wade (a 1973 Supreme Court ruling that 
all then-existent laws restricting abortion vio- 
lated a woman's right to privacy and were 
therefore unconstitutional ) and its legal after- 
math; the legal and moral status of the fetus 
and its implications for the status of abortion: 
the connection between legislation and moral- 
ity in determining abortion policy; the nature of 
the abortion act itself, i.e., whether it is an act of 
killing or of passively letting die; and the nature 
of problematic legal and philosophical con- 
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cepts such as privacy and samaritanism. 
Garfield is assistant professor of philosophy 
at Hampshire Coll. Hennessey, the first director 
of the Civil Liberties and Public Policy Program 
at Hampshire Coll., is now an attorney with 
Kaye, Scholer, Fierman, Hays & Handler. 


Before You Call I Will Answer by David A. 
Redding ’53 B.D. Revell. \n this his 15th book, 
the author offers insight into the meaning and 
purpose of prayer. He explores its nature and 
role in the life of the believer and examines key 
Scripture passages. Redding fears that prayer 
has become a dying art ruined by “public expo- 
sure, stagnant mediocrity, and pomposity.” In 
this work he denounces the stereotypes that 
have made prayer ritualistic, burdensome, and 
hypocritical. 

Already in its second printing, this work has 
been selected by several book clubs, including 
Guideposts. 

Redding is minister of the Liberty Presbyter- 
ian Church in Delaware, Ohio. 


Hymns in Action: For Everyone: People 9 
to 90 Dancing Today by Margaret Palmer 
Taylor Doane ’30. The Sharing Company 
(Austin, Tex.). This book encourages con- 
gregational church members of all ages to 
worship God through dance movements. It 
includes the music and lyrics of numerous 
hymns with detailed dance instructions for 
each particular piece. 

Through dramatic gestures, walking, moving 
in circles, or moving as composite groups clus- 
tered together, religious involvement can be 
facilitated, according to the author. To com- 
municate religious faith the author uses four 
basic symbolic gestures and provides varia- 
tions on them. She has written out suggestions 
for various ways to interpret hymns, spirituals, 
and songs and has used simple patterns of 
movement as natural, fulfilling ways of expres- 
sing ideas and moods. 

Doane is the author of A Time to Dance: 
Symbolic Movement in Worship, Dramatic 
Dance With Children in Worship and Educa- 
tion, and Look Up and Live. Dance in Prayer 
and Meditation. She has led workshops on 
dance in worship in over 1,300 churches of all 
denominations in this country and Japan. 


Buddhist Meditation on China by Paul F. 
Schmidt. Hummingbird Press. From July 
1982 to January 1983 the author accompanied 
his wife to China when she taught American 
Literature at Shaanxi Teachers U. in Xi’an. 
There he wrote this book, a reflection on soci- 
ety, art, and religion in China. 

In this philosophic essay Schmidt asks, “What 
has happened to Buddhism in the People’s 
Republic of China?” His travels evoke penetrat- 
ing questions on how Buddhism fits into con- 
temporary Chinese culture as he visits ancient 
religious sites. 

Schmidt tours the gardens of Suzhou, where 
rulers once attracted immortal gods to earth to 
learn the secret of immortality. He describes 
the temple room of Tun Huang, a site often 
closed to foreigners, as having exquisite art 
carved in solid-rock-wall frescoes depicting 
Buddha and female bodhisattvas. He travels to 
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the once-sacred Huashan Mountain, asking 
whether a culture can destroy itself, deliber- 
ately sacrificing a large portion of its spiritual 
life. 

Schmidt is a Chan Buddhist and a student of 
Sohaku Ogata, the Abbot of Chotoku-in, a tem- 
ple of Shokoku-ji in Kyoto. He is professor of 
philosophy at U. New Mexico, and the author of 
numerous books on diverse global philosophic 
traditions. He taught at Oberlin Coll. in the 
philosophy department 1951-65. 


Legitimacy and Symbols: The South Asian 
Writings of F.W. Buckler edited by M.N. 
Pearson. U. Michigan Center for South and 
Southeast Asian Studies. Born in Groby, 
Leicestershire, in 1891, Francis W. Buckler was 
professor of history in India 1913-16, served in 
the Indian Army Reserve, and later taught at U. 
Cambridge and in the History Department at 
University Coll., Leicester. From 1925 to 1951 
he was professor of church history at the Grad- 
uate Sch. of Theology at Oberlin, where he 
delivered a series of lectures called “The 
Oriental Despot,” which are included in the last 
article in this book. 

Although the late Buckler is known for his 
writings on oriental and church history, the 
emphasis of this book is on political theory, 
more explicitly on the legitimacy and juristic 
bases of power, and his investigation of the 
symbolic methods by which people are “incor- 
porated” by a ruler. Through an analysis of 
juristic concepts—of legal relationships be- 
tween various rulers—he hoped to illuminate 
three important episodes in South Asian his- 
tory: The Mughal emperor Akbar’s Infallibility 
Decree of 1579, the Indian Revolt of 1857, and 
the khilafat movement of 1920-22. His writing 
explicitly about Indian political theory was an 
area almost completely ignored before his 
time. 

A critic of colonialism and its historiographic 
legacy, Buckler had proposed a radical revision 
of the then current theories represented in 
Europe entirely by the propaganda of the Trad- 
ing Companies in India. His suggestion was to 
replace the system with one centered upon a 
reading of Mughal political culture, which the 
company misunderstood, manipulated, and 
misrepresented to the English. Buckler critic- 
ized what historians now refer to as the “euro- 
centrism” of prevailing European historical 
writing on Asia. 

The concluding section of the book eluci- 
dates Buckler’s theological ideas, drawing the 
histories of Christianity and Islam into the con- 
cept of oriental kingship and suggesting the 
integration of Christian and Muslim truth. 


Equality in America: The View From the 
Top by Gary Orren 67 and Sidney Verba. 
Harvard U. Press. This book illuminates the 
views of those most involved in the on-going 
debate over equality. The book is based on a 
study of leaders from all significant sectors of 
American society, including top business and 
labor leaders and leaders from the media and 
the political parties, as well as leaders from the 
feminist and civil-rights movements. 

The authors trace the equality issue through- 
out American history, particularly the relation- 
ship between political and economic equality, 


demonstrating that the current debate has 
deep historical roots. They also argue that the 
clash over equality is a clash over ideas and 
perceptions, and that these beliefs do not 
merely reflect or rationalize people’s self- 
interest but are powerful autonomous forces. 

Orren is associate professor of public policy 
at the John F. Kennedy Sch. of Government. 
Verba is a professor at Harvard U. 


DENGUSH PUB 


Andy Whipple @ Rob Anderson 


The English Pub by Andy Whipple ’67 and 
Rob Anderson. Viking. This book reveals 
every aspect of pub experience through text 
and 185 full-color photographs. It conveys why 


_ the neighborhood pub has long been a center 


of English living and why the sight of a pub sign 
and the thought of a pint of real English beer 
are irresistable temptations to the traveler in 
England. 

The authors open the book with a history of 
pubs and inns and the development of brew- 
eries and present a chapter on how beer and 
ale are made. They discuss the formation of a 
group called the Campaign for Real Ale 
(CAMRA), who wish to promote the preserva- 
tion of the traditional, cask-conditioned real ale 
in England and to reverse the marketing efforts 
by the giant brewery conglomerates to phase 
out real ale in favor of keg beer. 

A tour of Brakspear’s, a sixth-generation fam- 
ily brewery, and one of Guinness, maker of the 
world-famous dark stout, precede a chapter on 
the range of architectural styles found in Eng- 
lish pubs. Owners of Ye Olde Bell are featured 
along with proprietors of two other home 
breweries. In addition, local character and 
national pastimes are discussed, with special 
emphasis on the game of darts. 

The most extensive section of the book con- 
centrates on sign and sign painters, which 
initially jolted the authors’ interest in pubs. 
With ample photographs, the hand-painted 
signs of George Biles, John Cook, Stanley 
Chew, Coleen Burnett, and George Mackenney 
are displayed in progress or on-site. England's 
more than 50,000 pub sings include the name 
of the establishment, the brewery with which it 
is affiliated, and sometimes additional lines 
advertising bed and breakfast or morning coffee. 

The book closes with a chapter on pub fare 
which includes pictures of traditional pub 
dishes with reference to various restaurants 
and a selection of recipes. 

Whipple, a photographer, is director of the 
Aegean School, Paros, Cyclades, Greece. An- 
derson is a magazine designer and advertising- 
art director in Paris. 


Oberlin Alumni Magazine 


1350 Oberlin Students 
are Counting on You 


Next summer 1,350 financial-aid students will be requi 
| ; quired to save $1,000 
toward their 1986-87 tuition. They need your help to locate summer jobs. 


Tuition, books, and room and board at Oberlin will cost over $14,000 next 
year. Without summer jobs, some students may not return to Oberlin. 


Won't you take a few minutes to help an Oberlin student? Send us 
information about summer job opportunities in your organization or 
community. Please fill out the coupon below today. 


Thank you for helping. 
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[| Yes, I can provide contacts and information about 
summer job opportunities in the organization or 
community in which I work. 


L| Yes, I will send notices of summer job openings to the 


Office of Career Development and Placement. 


Name a a — Class 
Parent of OC student? 


Position title 


Organization address 


Telephone ( ) 


Home address 


Telephone ( ) 


Mail to: Office of Career Development and Placement, 


Peters Hall 108, Oberlin College, Oberlin, OH 44074. 
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ACTION CONVENERS 


Albany 

Jean Eisenberg Poppei '68, 412 Main Ave, Troy, 
NY 12180; Telephone: (518) 283-6988—home 
Ann Arbor 

Ruth Ost Tonner '67, 1022 Vaughn Ave., Ann 
Arbor, MI 48104; Telephone: (313) 453-3100— 
office; (313) 966-5544—home 

Atlanta 

Peter Sommer ‘58, 3897 Fairfax Ct., Atlanta, GA 
30339; Telephone: (404) 763-4452—office; (404) 
434-7501—home 

Baltimore 

Aaron Levin ‘68, 1721 Bolton St., Baltimore, MD 
21217; Telephone: (301) 528-1444—office; (301) 
523-3930—home 

Boston 

Fred Cohen '57, 454 Brookline St., Newton, MA 
02159; Telephone: (617) 969-1860—office; (617) 
969-1859—home 

Chapel Hill, Durham, Raleigh 

Bonnie Green Millikan °63, 10713 Winding Wood 
Trail, Raleigh, NC 27612; Telephone: (919) 848- 
9909—home 

Chicago 

Norman Robertson ’81, 551 W. Roscoe, Apt. G, 
Chicago, IL 60657; Telephone: (312) 880-1017— 
home 

Cincinnati 

Marc and Jan Weintraub Krass '70/'71, 4407 
Chesswick Dr., Cincinnati, OH 45242; Telephone: 
(513) 984-8178—home 

Cleveland 

Jane Edwards Harley °38, 15657 Wyatt Rd., E. 
Cleveland, OH 44122; Telephone: (216) 932- 
0011—home 

Columbus 

John and Mary Sawyer Picken '56/'56, 90 Colburn 
Ct., Worthington, OH 43085; Telephone: (614) 889- 
4694—Mary’s office 

Dayton 

Chris Derby Saunders '59, 856 West Whipp Rd., 
Dayton, OH 45459; Telephone: (513) 435-3550— 
home; James Wampler '51, Dorfmeier, Stone & 
Wampler, 6th FI., Hulman Bldg., Dayton, OH 
45402; Telephone: (513) 224-8100—office 
Denver 

Ellen Orleans '83, 744 University Ave., Boulder, 
CO 80302; Telephone: (303) 444-3063—office; 
(303) 440-3510—home 

Kansas City 

Beverly Norfleet Brown °54, 10216 Foster St.. 
Overland Park, KS 66212: Telephone: (913) 381- 
0519—home 

Los Angeles 

Jean Bailey Jerauld 69, 17209 Avenue De La 
Herradura, Pacific Palisades, CA 90272; 
Telephone: (213) 454-8741—home 

Miami (North) 

Andrew Humes ’69, 323 Victoria Rd., West Palm 
Beach, FL 33401; Telephone: (305) 686-5222— 
office; (305) 832-2039—home 

Miami (South) 

3arbara Whitman Rostov ’61, 12051 SW 69 PI., 
Miami, FL 33156; Telephone: (305) 661-9438— 
home 

New Orleans 

Jeffrey P. Rudolph ’68, 4516 Elmwood Pkwy., 
Pale LA 70003: Telephone: (504) 529-2700— 
office 


Philadelphia (West) 
J. Barton Harrison '51, 1452 County Line Rd., 
Rosemont, PA 19010; Telephone: (215) 525-8730— 
home; Bryce and D.B. Brownell Templeton ’53/ 
53, 213 Hardwicke Ln., Villanova, PA 19085: 
Telephone: (215) 527-3868—home 

Philadelphia (Central) 

Sara Wermiel 72, 2218 Myrtle St., Philadelphia, 
PA 19130; Telephone: (215) 232-8228—home 
Philadelphia (North) 

John D. Pruitt 55, 1151 George Rd., Meadow- 
brook, PA 19046; Telephone: (215) 947-4424— 
home 

Phoenix 

Roy C. McClendon ’50, 2433 East Del Rio Dr., 
Tempe, AZ 85282; Telephone: (602) 243-2185— 
office; (602) 838-5936—home 

Pittsburgh 

James Bauerle ’76, 40th Fl., One Oxford Centre, 
Pittsburgh, PA 15219; Telephone: (412) 392-2039— 
office; (412) 531-5157—home 

Portland 

Robert Hopkins ’70, Keane, Harper Pearlman & 
Copeland, 3500 First Interstate Tower, Portland, 
OR 97201; Telephone: (503) 224-4100—office 
Providence 

Heather Carrell '73, 83 Tuckerman, Middletown, 
RI 02840; Telephone: (401) 849-9821—home 
Rochester 

Nathan Robfogel ’56, 5 East Blvd., Rochester, NY 
14610; Telephone: (716) 232-6500—office; Jan 
Phillips ‘56, 41 Harper Ave., Pittsford, NY 14534 
St. Louis 

James K. Cook ’49, 21 Arundel Pl., St. Louis, MO 
63105; Telephone: (314) 621-2626—office; (314) 
727-8029—home 

San Diego 

Nancy Plummer Wakely 53, 2328 Geranium St., 
San Diego, CA 92109; Telephone: (619) 274-6043— 
home 

San Francisco 

Deborah Horn Roosevelt 69, Five Encina Way, 
Berkeley, CA 94704; Telephone: (415) 653-2604— 
home 

Seattle 

Allen Bentley 67, 4747 132nd Ave., SE, Bellevue, 
WA 98006; Telephone: (206) 442-1100—office 
Suncoast 

Richard (Rick) Hallmark °66, 6962 125 Terrace 
North, Largo, FL 33543; Telephone: (813) 576- 
4171—office; (813) 535-9620—home 

Tucson 

R. Alan Peters '79, 2626 Third St. East, Tucson, AZ 
85716; Telephone: (602) 621-6188—office; (602) 
323-3582—home 

Washington, D.C. 

Ardie Bausenbach '72, 3621 Raymond St., Chevy 
Chase, MD 20815; Telephone: (202) 287-6452— 
office; (301) 656-1662—home 

Westchester Co./ So. Connecticut 

Mike and Lunetta Bennett Knowlton °68/'69, 22 
Ralph Ave., White Plains, NY 10606; Telephone: 
(914) 761-5391—home 

Wilmington 

Christine Johnston Dobbs °34, P.O. Box 3511, 
Greenville, DE 19807; Telephone: (302) 658- 
0375—home 


